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Passer bounces to No. 14 after 


feinting 68 to passers left 


Passer throws short bounce pass 
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Passer fakes cut to right, then 


breaks around to left 


Passer reverses, swings to right 
for return pass from 14 
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Same type of pivot play as No. 3, 
but going to No. 14's right. 
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Passer bounces pass to 14 and 
breaks to his left 


“ye 


Note hand with which No. 14 
dribbles in both of these plays. 


No. 14 fakes the return pass to 
the right, drawing 52 over 
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giving himself enough room to No. 14 feints pass to left, then 


receive short return from 14 throws underhand pass to right 
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7. have a lot more success 
coaching your boys when the 
gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San. You'll see 
them execute fundamentals with ease. You'll see 
them pivot, pass, and shoot with such smoothness 
and speed that it will make your heart glad. 


in the same direction in prepa- 
ration for switch to passer 
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14 is never stationary, al No. 14 pivots sharply to his left 
and dribbles in for basket 


Both times he uses hand closest 
to the direction he moves 


He also steps off on foot closest 
to the direction of play. 


CAN TEACH THEM THESE 
AND A SCORE OF OTHERS 


falls. Your high-scorers are always in shape. 

The best break you and your team can get is to play 
on a Seal-O-San floor. So apply Seal-O-San now, and 
start yourself on the way to a championship season. 


The HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


Fast-breaking offense just can’t help “clicking” on 
Seal-O-San. With a 100% non-slippery floor under- 
foot, players. avoid serious accidents from skids or 
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2 out of 3 Athletes 
wear BIKE . . . here’s why 


YOOTBALL or hockey, basketball or track, no matter what 
sport, the finest team can be ruined by infection or injury. 


Because they know this, coaches and trainers take every pre- 
caution to make sure the athletes in their charge follow tested 
training rules—are protected by the finest athletic equipment. 


These men thoroughly investigate all athletic equipment to 


be used by their teams—make sure of quality materials—correct 
construction and care of manufacture. They take no chances 
with carelessly made, unsanitary articles. They insist on the 


For firm support with maximum 
comfort —Baver & Black 
Tensor Bandage 
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@ Specially adapted for treat- 
ment of sprains, torn muscles and 
dislocations, Bauer & Black Tensor 
Bandage combines all the desir- 
able features of both Crepe and 
Woven Elastic Bandages without 
the disadvantages of either. Made 


finest, made under completely sanitary con- 
ditions. 

That’s why so many leading coaches and 
trainers insist on Bike Web products. They 
know that every Bike Web product is made 
from the highest grade materials under the 
same conditions as the finest surgical dress- 
ings—products which assure the maximum in 
comfort, safety, wear and economy. Ask for 
Bike Web products when you order! 


of a fine, lofty flesh-color yarn, 
it’s light, cool and comfortable, 
yet has a wide range of effective 
tension. It is not harmed by re- 
peated laundering. Trainers and 
coaches will welcome the plus 
features of this fine product. 


BAVER A BLACK 
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Christmas Greetinas 


es 


from 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


coaches of America a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. For nineteen years we 
have enjoyed the opportunity, that was ours, 
of extending felicitations and best wishes to 
the thousands of men who read our publica- 
tion. We wish that we might take each by the 
hand and in some way make him realize how 
sincerely we are interested in his success and 


happiness. 


THIS YEAR may we congratulate the high school and college coaches 
for what we believe has been an outstanding contribution on their part 
to the life of our times. Our people are not going to make the great 
mistake that the people in other countries have made. They are adopt- 
ing the hard way and are not surrendering the principles of free gov- 
ernment in an attempt to find an easy way out of their difficulties. The 
American people through the years have shown that they were not will- 
ing to sacrifice principle for expediency. Perhaps the lessons learned 
from the playing fields have helped them remain true to fundamental 


faiths. 


THE COACHES are not exponents of the easy life. Their boys learn 
from them that, in order to win, they must pay the price for victory. 
This price consists of hard work, willingness to observe the rules of the 
game, the rules of health and the rules of life. After all, the American 
way is the athletic way and you men, as you meet with your dear ones 
on Christmas Day, may well feel some meed of satisfaction, knowing 
that you have set a fine example to the nation. 
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T BASKETBALL SHOES 


FEATURE THE 


OLE STITCH! 
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STITCHING ALONE 
IS NOT ENOUGH! 





VULCANIZING ALONE 
IS NOT ENOUGH! 





S$POT-BILT Combines the 


Two, Producing a Sole Construction 
That Withstands Terrific Punishment 


The new Hold-Tite construction is many times stronger than either vulcanizing or stitching 
alone. It is a typical SPOT-BILT development that adds greatly increased durability to a shoe 
already known as the most durable in the field. 





BASKETBALL SHOES 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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TT suggestions of different coaches 
should be valuable in the promo- 
tion of better sportsmanship in basket- 
ball. Both college and high school 
coaches were contacted by this publi- 
cation. Their replies will be me with 
much interest. We regret that more 
high school coaches did not respond. 
The three men who answered the re- 
quest are to be congratulated on their 
excellent suggestions. Your coopera- 
tion will be appreciated by the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches. 


Suggestions 
for Promoting Good 
Sportsmanship in 


Basketball 


By John J. Gallagher 


Chairman, Ethics Committee National 
Association of Basketball Coaches 


E do not feel that poor sports- 
manship was very noticeable last 
season or in previous seasons. 


However, we do feel that certain un- 
sportsmanlike tendencies are gradually 
gaining momentum, and it is the ambi- 
tion and the desire of The National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches to check 
these abuses before they become a serious 
hindrance to rapid progress of our great 
indoor game. The Coaching Ethics Com- 
mittee of The National Association of 
Basketball Coaches recently drew up the 
following suggestions to improve the at- 
titude and actions of coaches, players and 
spectators. 

1. Instruct your players according to 
the letter and spirit of the rules. 

2. Insist that your players do not ques- 
tion the judgment decisions of a referee. 
In disputes covering misinterpretation of 
rules have your captain call time-out and 
discuss in a gentlemanly manner with the 
referee the situation, in so far as the rules 
cover it. 

3. Treat the visiting team coach with 
the same friendly attitude that you would 
hope for, when your team plays on an 
opponent’s court. 

4. Secure honest and capable officials, 
preferably members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Approved Basketball Officials. 
Do not attempt to intimidate them or talk 
to them prior to the contest regarding the 
faults of your opponents. It is advisable 
to stay away from the officials before the 
game and between the halves. There is no 
one more vitally interested in having a 
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well-officiated game than the official him- 
self. A basketball official is called upon 
to make many judgment decisions and oc- 
casionally he will make mistakes. Usually, 
however, the average official does not make 
the number of mistakes that the average 
coach or player is guilty of during the 
course of a game. 


The Attitude of the Coach 


5. The Coaching Ethics Committee of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches intends making a national drive 
to improve spectator sportmanship. From 
the reports of our predecessors on this 
committee, we find that the attitude of the 
coach on the bench either encourages good 
spectator and player sportsmanship or 
throws fuel on the fire of poor sportsman- 
ship which the National Basketball 
Coaches Association is attempting to elim- 
inate. If the coach is in the habit of mak- 
ing uncomplimentary gestures every time 
the official calls a foul on one of his play- 
ers, then you can be assured that the par- 
tisans of his team will break loose in their 
loud disapproval of the decision. This 
condition sometimes leads to worse situa- 
tions on the court as spectators exercise a 
tremendous influence in determining the 
sportsmanship attitude or the lack of it 
among the contestants. 

6. The coach should make efforts prior 
to the opening of the season to encourage 
good spectator sportsmanship. This may 
be accomplished if the coach would request 
the college dean or the high school prin- 
cipal for permission to address one of the 
school assemblies prior to the opening of 
the basketball schedule. Notices in the 
school’s weekly publication before the sea- 
son opens is another means, especially in 
large universities where it is impossible to 
contact directly all the students. Similar 
publicity in the local newspapers may help 
educate local fans who are not connected 
with the institution. The coach should 
stress the fact that it is unethical, un- 
sportsmanlike, and ungentlemanly for a 
student or spectator to express disapprov- 
al in a vociferous manner of the decisions 
of an official. The coach also should en- 
courage students and spectators to regard 
the opposing team’s players as friendly 
rivals, who happen to be guests of the in- 
stitution, and not as hated opponents. 
Making disconcerting noises when an op- 
posing player is attempting a free throw 
and booing an opponent are the principal 
faults in unsportsmanlike conduct. It is 
advisable for coaches to seek the co-opera- 
tion of other members of the faculty in 
helping promote good _ sportsmanship 
among the student body. A brief com- 
ment in a class or group by a teacher or 
professor, not directly connected with the 
athletic association, may help students 
show good sportsmanship within their 
own school. Conduct at basketball games, 
as well as at other athletic activities, ac- 
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tually is the school’s course in sportsman- 
ship. 

7. Instill in your players that, in a com- 
petitive sport like basketball, it is neces- 
sary for a boy or young man to mobilize 
frequently, during the course of a game, 
all the skill, intelligence and courage that 
he possesses; to do this when opposed by 
competent opponents endowed with sim- 
ilar ability and purpose; to do this with a 
spirit of genuine sportsmanship that will 
not permit him to stoop to that which is 
base and mean in order to secure some 
advantage over his opponent. 

8. A few natural rival basketball games 
among various school and university teams 
are not scheduled because the athletic au- 
thorities feel that the conduct of partisan 
spectators would constitute such a nui- 
sance, and possibly such a disturbance, 
that such games are not arranged. 

9. Emphasize to your players that, when 
any of them descends to unsportsmanlike 
conduct or action during the course of a 
basketball game, he injures hundreds of 
persons other than himself. Each player 
is a representative of his institution. If 
he violates the principles of good sports- 
manship, he brings disgrace upon the in- 
stitution and upon the entire student 
body. 


Good Sportsmanship Among the 
Players 


10. Basketball is a sport that was origi- 
nated in an educational institution. Since 
its humble beginning, the game has been 
administered principally by basketball au- 
thorities associated with educational insti- 
tutions. The popularity of the game has 
become so widespread that it now em- 
braces numerous types of leagues. The 
leaders of this latter group look to the 
school and college division for the sports- 
manship traditions of the game. Let us 
resolve that we shall set a good example 
by regarding it as a duty to teach and 
encourage good sportsmanship among our 
players and the other members of the stu- 
dent body, but what is equally and per- 
haps more important let us regard it as an 
obligation to practice the ideal principles 
of good sportsmanship ourselves. 

A copy of these suggestion was sent to 
every college basketball coach listed in The 
Blue Book of College Athletics. Copies 
also were sent to the state supervisors of 
physical education in all forty-eight states 
with the request that they send copies to 
all high school basketball coaches in their 
states a few weeks prior to the opening 
of the season. The following states have 
promised to co-operate and send this 
literature to their high school coaches; 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma and Utah. Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and Washington 
have referred the suggestions to their 
State Interscholastic Associations for con- 
sideration. Lew Davies, a member of our 


Committee and Basketball Coach at the 
University of Western Ontario, has dis- 
tributed the literature to all the college 
and high school basketball coaches in 
Canada. 

Some of the states are making a serious 
effort to improve sportsmanship not only 
in basketball but in all sports. Mr. Thomas 
C. Ferguson, Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Recreation, in the state of 
Maryland reports that they are urging 
schools to participate on a guest-host basis, 
which means that the home team acts as 
host to the visiting team. After the game 
they are urging the home team to furnish 
a light lunch so that the two teams may 
sit together in comradeship and dispel any 
bitter feeling that might exist. Many of 
the schools in Maryland have tried this 
experiment, and they have found that it 
has eliminated bitter inter-school feeling. 
Miss Bernice Moss, Director of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in the 
state of Utah, writes as follows: “We do 
not have many of the problems found in 
other states because of the high caliber 
of our coaching group.” 
~]T had heard from several sources that 
the sportsmanship exhibited by the stu- 
dents at Duke University was unusually 
good. I corresponded with Mr. E. M. 
Cameron, Basketball Coach at Duke, to 
learn what method he employs to accom- 
plish this ideal situation. Mr. Cameron 
sent me one of their basketball programs 
In it, was recorded the following message. 
The visiting team and officials are Guests 
of Duke University. It is Mr. Cameron’s 
idea that this subtle suggestion will receive 
the co-operation of the students more 
than the command or instruction-method. 

The National Association of Basketball 
Coaches is interested in improving basket- 
ball sportsmanship. It is our hope that 
every basketball coach will take an inter- 
est in improving the sportsmanship within 
his own school. 


Booing, a Real Menace 


By Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
University of Kansas 


So long as spectators object to the rul- 
ings of the officials they are not qualified 
to wear the toga of true sportsmanship. 

Fielding H. Yost, of the University of 
Michigan, once said, “Before intercollegiate 
athletics can mean all they should mean, 
spectators, students, critics, and school 
authorities must accept the word of the 
officials as final.” 

Alonzo A. Stagg, Chicago’s grand old 
man and dean of all coaches and directors, 
once said to his basketball audience when 
it lost its head, “Ladies and gentlemen! Be 
ladies and gentlemen!” 

There is still peril for the longevity of 
college sports in the blatant rowdyism ex- 
pressed in the form of booing, hissing, and 
the well-known Bronx cheer. These regret- 
able outbursts are the products of the 
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professional hippodrome and its ballyhoo. 
From professional boxing and wrestling 
arenas, as well as from the fans in base- 
ball parks, this practice of oral razzing 
has come. The management of such places 
must accept their customers. However, it 
is wrong to permit the public, because it 
pays money, to deride and cajole and 
abuse the officials. 

In college sports the boys who play the 
game are constantly under the discipline 
of training in order to acquit themselves 
well in the games. There are set, rules of 
behavior that the athletes must follow. 
Just because the spectators pay admission 
to these contests, it does not follow that 
they should be permitted to hurl unpleas- 
ant epithets and discourteous remarks at 
both players and officials and thus disrupt 


the smoothness of a contest which was 
planned for their enjoyment. 

Within this deplorable situation lies a 
disrespect for law and order. Let us sup- 
pose for the sake of argument that a 
father who is careless in his respect for 
the opponents and the officials should take 
his young sons, below college age, along 
with him to the games, and that he boos 
lustily at every decision of the officials 
which personally displeases him. In his 
young sons’ minds, the officials are little 
better than hold-up men, and the opposing 
team is just lucky and could not have won 
without the partiality of the officials. And 
the home team, inwardly accepting the 
decisions of its booing and hissing follow- 
ers, sets up a mental premise that the of- 
ficials robbed them of the game. Later, 


out in the larger and unprotected world, 
these players will find that they are 
trained “Alibi Ikes.” 

In 1933, when the condition was worse 
than now, at Kansas we left this problem 
of sportsmanship entirely in the hands oi 
the student body. Junior Coen, a former 
member of the American Davis Cup tennis 
team, was put in charge of this clean-up 
movement. Immediately, he solicited the 
co-operation of all varsity letter men in 
the university to assist him in discourag- 
ing booing and hissing to the limit. 

So well did he handle the job that, when 
the basketball game deciding the confer- 
ence championship was played on our 
home court and when the visiting team led 
in the scoring for most of the game, there 

(Continued on page 30) 


Fundamental Training 


N the first of this article, which ap- 
peared in the November issue, I dis- 
cussed the fundamentals of shooting 

and dribbling, and showed some of the 
drills that we use in practicing these fun- 
damentals. Stops and turns, guarding, 


passing and catching the ball will be pre- 
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By Clifford Wells 
High School, Logansport, Indiana 


sented at this time. 


Individual Guarding 


The most important thing for the coach 
in teaching guarding is to get the player 
to realize that he must above all things 
keep between the man and the goal. Abil- 
ity to have the correct stance and posi- 
tion at all times is also very important. 
The player should be able to stamp his 
feet, raise his arms and yell and yet main- 
tain his stance and position. 

We teach a boy to stay a little over an 
arm’s length from the man. He should 
keep his weight on both feet and his 
knees slightly bent and should be ready 
to go forward or backward or slide side- 
wise at any time. We drill the boys in 
a group on sliding sidewise or coming for- 
ward or going back. 

The boys are spaced on the floor as 
shown in Diagram 8. They face the coach 
who is on the bleachers up several rows 
so that they can see his arm signals. If 





DIAG, 8 











The illustrations show the weight of the 
body on both feet, the knees well bent and 


the arms in good guarding position. 


his arm points to the right, the boys slide 
to the right and stop when he drops his 
arm to his side. The left arm means slide 
to the left and when he puts his arm out 
in front, they slide back. He turns his 
back to them and they slide forward, stop- 
ping when he faces them. 

















DIAG. 9 


One of the big thrills of a basketball 
game is the sight of a clever ball-handler 
or a fine passing team. The most time 
in our practice is spent on four types of 
passes in our passing drills, the push pass, 
bounce pass, hook pass and baseball pass. 

The first requirement of a good passer 
is to get the ball away quickly and ac- 
curately. The passer must realize and 
use the type of pass best suited to get 
the ball around a guard or to his team 
mates. Knowing how much to lead a man 
off on a pass and making it easy for the 
receiver to catch the ball are important. 

We use the drill shown in Diagram 9 
in teaching bounce passing. The coach 
is located at C and bounces are made 
around him. We alternate the pass to 
the right and left of C so that the boys 
may get the practice of bouncing in either 
direction. D dribbles up to C, stops and 
makes either a one-hand or two-hand 
bounce pass leading F off on his cut for 
the goal. The player feints in one direc- 
tion and passes in another. He leans out 
and bounces around the guard. 


The Bounce Pass (left) 


A good wrist action is necessary for a 
quick delivery of the ball. The bounce 
should be made low and fairly hard so as to 
prevent interception. A bounce pass is a very 
effective pass, when used by a small player 
against a tall player. 


The Baseball Pass (right) 


Whether the baseball pass is good or bad 
depends upon the action of the wrist. It is 
best made by a good wrist and finger action 
which we call a flip. If it is lobbed the least 
bit, all effectiveness is lost. The pass should 
be made fairly hard to prevent interception. 
It is a good pass for set-ups and out to one 
side or the other. 
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The same drill is used for the one-hand 
baseball pass. We have the players use 
first the right and then the left hand in 
the drill. In this drill, we stress a reach- 
ing-out and around the guard and a quick 
wrist-snap. 

We drill the boys with a six pound-med- 
icine ball which is the same size as a reg- 
ulation basketball for push passing. We 
put three boys in a circle and have them 
push pass the ball to each other. After 
about five minutes of this we give each 
group a basketball and make them push 
pass with it. They have a lot of fun toss- 
ing the basketball after having had the 
heavier ball. 

The hook pass is especially valuable for 
the guards. We have the boy dribble, then 
stop and jump in the air. While going up, 
he must turn his head quickly, so as to 
spot the receiver of a pass and then hook 
the ball over his head to his team mate. 

The drill shown in Diagram 10 is used 
in teaching the hook pass. P dribbles, 
then stops, goes in-the air and hook passes 
back to the line of players, each of whom 
takes his turn. 


The Push Pass (left) 


The push pass is used as if a shot were 
being attempted. A guard is often drawn off 
balance by this pass because of his desire to 
knock the ball down. We use the push for 
passing to either side or in starting a bounce 
pass. There is more deception in this pass 
than in any other type. 


The Hook Pass (right) 


A good follow-through with the arm and 
wrist is essential in the hook pass so that a 
straight pass may be thrown. A curve is 
hard to catch. This pass is good to use in 
getting the ball away after the guard takes 
it off the backboard. All fast breaks start 
when the guard is able to hook the pass out 
to the offensive men. 
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Stops and Turns 


DIAG. 11 


DIAG, 12 


We spend considerable time teaching 
correct stops and turns. One of the most 
important things is body balance at all 
times regardless of the type of stop or 
turn. We try to help the player perfect 
the natural stride-stop or the jump-stop, 
whichever he seemingly does the better. 
The stop is executed by having the knees 
slightly bent and the body bent forward 
keeping a body balance. 

We use the drill shown in Diagram 11 
to teach the stop and front turn. D starts 
his dribble and as G gets in position and 
stops D, D makes a front turn to his left 
and pivots away from G. We use the 
same drill putting G on the left so that 
the dribbler has to make a right front 
turn. 

The drill shown in Diagram 12 is used 
in stopping and executing a rear turn. D 
dribbles in to G, stops and executes a rear 
turn. We alternate the practice of both 
a right rear turn and a left rear turn. 


Stops & Turns 


The type of stop should be the one most 
natural to the player, whether it be the nat- 
ural stride (right) or the jump stop (left). 
_— the body balance and weight on both 
eet. 

The front turn (right, opposite page) is 
used in getting the ball away from the guard 
who may be chasing the dribbler. It is im- 
portant that the player turn his body in be- 
tween the guard and the ball. 

The rear turn (left, opposite page) is most 
effective when the dribbler is meeting the 
guard straight ahead. Good body balance 
and good floor traction (all of the sole of 
the shoe on the floor) are necessary. 
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Catching the Ball 


We try to get the player to reach for 
the ball and cup his hands so that the 
ball touches the finger tips first and then 
the arms give in order to take the force 
off of the throw. We stress the point that 
the player should not allow the ball to 
touch his body. One of the things with 
which we have trouble is that the boy 
will fumble because he attempts a pass 
before he catches the ball and has pos- 
session of it. He should keep his eye on 
the ball as it comes to him and catch it. 
We think that the medicine-ball drill is 
very good to teach boys to catch the ball 
so that their arms and hands give as the 
ball hits their cupped hands. 

We have the boys hold their arms 
straight out ahead and open and shut 
their hands as long as they can. This 
develops the wrist and forearm muscles 
and we think makes for better wrist ac- 
tion in catching the ball and in ball-han- 
dling. In many of our fundamental drills 
there is much passing of the ball. 


Catching the Ball 


In the pictures below, note that the player’s 
arms are relaxed and his fingers are cupped. 
His eyes are on the ball. Note also how 
player’s hands and arms give with the im- 
pact of the ball. 























A Basketball Symposium 


Defenses in State 
Tournament Play 


By Floyd H. Baker 
High School, Martins Ferry, Ohio 


play in Ohio in which my team par- 

ticipated, I had an opportunity to 
see the tournament games in West Vir- 
ginia in 1938. I have come to the con- 
clusion that few teams employ in tourna- 
ment games the usual orthodox defense 
that they use during the season. Defenses 
are shifted, changed and set to meet the 
offenses of each opponent. Teams go in to 
the tournament games with several styles 
of play and keep shifting them until they 
find a mode of attack that will beat the 
unorthodox defenses. 

Many teams start with an orthodox 
defense as is expected and shortly after 
the game starts, shift to another orthodox 
defense. Other teams wait until the third 
quarter and still others do not make the 
change until the last quarter. Several 
teams last year used three defenses in ad- 
dition to several variations of the one that 
had been their regular defense all season. 
A very popular defense was the forcing all- 
over-the-floor man-to-man. 

To give a clearer idea of state tourney 
defenses and their workings, let me give a 
number of unorthodox defenses in diagram 
and what might be their purposed 
strength and weakness. 

In Diagram 1, player X1 plays zone in 
a U roughly drawn in front of the basket 
while his team mates play an assigned 
man-to-man defense. This defense is set for 
team O who always keeps X1 back on 
defense in anticipation of a fast break or 
because X1 is a poor shot but a tower of 
strength on defense and an expert re- 
bounder. Weakness: The man X1 may 
take set or one-handed jump shots from 
the free throw circle. 

In Diagram 2, we have a reverse of the 
situation as shown in Diagram 1. In this 
diagram, X1 plays man-for-man while his 
team mates play a box zone. This is very 


if addition to watching tournament 





‘THAT the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
might render the best service pos- 
sible to its readers, requests for sug- 
gestions accompanied the renewal 
notices last summer. Although it is 
impossible to meet the requirements of 
all readers in each issue, the basketball 
articles that appear in this number 
should meet with the approval of those 
high school basketball coaches who 
desire various phases of the subject 
discussed by high school coaches. 

Floyd H. Baker, a product of Indi- 
ana basketball courts, having played at 
Huntington High School and Purdue 
University, coached at Central Catholic 
High, Springfield, Ohio, two years and 
Bridgeport, Ohio, High School seven 
years. He is now located at Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. His analysis of high 
school defenses in tournament play, 
showing their strengths and weaknesses 
is a valuable contribution to our series 
of basketball articles. 

During his eleven years of coaching 
at Geraldine High School and Jack- 
son County High at Scottsboro in Ala- 
bama, W. G. O’Brien has five state 
titles to his credit. He has had success 
with the shifting zone defense, the 
players shifting with the ball instead 
of with the man. 

Joseph G. Daher has been coach at 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, High School 
since his graduation from Juniata Col- 
lege in 1935. His team in competition 
with teams from larger schools reached 
the finals in the Pennsylvania District 
One Tournament of 1938. 

R. W. Beechner, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
High School and Henry L. Rice, High 
School, Fargo, North Dakota, both 
winners of the 1938 tournaments in 
their respective states are advocates of 
the speed-type game. Beechner be- 
lieves that the best way to accomplish 
this is without set plays, the boys de- 
pending on their ability to execute un- 
usual plays accurately and speedily. 
Rice employs the fast-break which he 
defines as Speed capitalized. 





effective against teams who screen on the 
side and break a man into the middle of 
the floor. Weakness: Two men may break 
in on screens simultaneously. 

Purdue used this very effectively with 
All-American Johnny Wooden in the box 
and it has been copied largely through 
the mid-West. 

In Diagram 3, X1, X2, X3 play a zone 
while X4 and X5 play a forcing man-to- 


man on the two back men, hoping to 
force them to pass long into the front of 
the court where the ball may be easily 
intercepted by the men playing zone 
Weakness: Middle distance shots may be 
made near the free throw circle or a pass 
may be made to a man under the basket, 
freed by a screen or a force on X2 or X3 
with X1 drawn out to cover near the free 
throw line. 

In Diagram 4, a seeming orthodox 3-out 
and 2-in zone is set up with X4 and X5 
playing fairly close together. As soon as 
the ball goes down the sides of the floor 
X1, who acts only as a bluff in the front 
rank, drops back to catch the men break- 
ing from the sides into the basket or 
covers the trailers shooting over a drib- 
bler who has forced in as close as he can 
to X2 or X3 and pivoted for a screen for 
the trailer to shoot over. Weakness: Mid- 
dle distance shots may be made on the 
sides and with two men breaking into the 
middle simultaneously for a pass from the 
side of the court. 

In Diagram 5, X4 plays 04 a strict man- 
to-man while his team mates change on 
screens. This defense is used by team X 
for the two following reasons: (1) 04 is 
very fast and X4 is the only man on team 
X who can stay with him, or (2) 04 is 
so tall that only X4 has enough height to 
cope successfully with him. Weakness: 
Team O concentrates on screening 04 free 
or, if O4 is a very fast man, has him 
stationed far out on the floor in mid- 
court for a long dash down the middle 
with a pass to him from the side as he 
goes into the basket. If 04 is very tall, 
he may be stationed near the basket for 
rebounds and to shoot over on screens. 
Many such shots are taken on the run with 
one hand over 04. 

In Diagram 6, team X plays a man-to- 
man defense changing on screens to the 
inside. This defense is built against teams 
that screen on the side or against 3-out 
and 2-in offense and is very effective. 
Weakness: A double pivot successfully 
combats this defense as is shown where 
Ol goes around O5, making an outside 
screen on which no change of men is in- 
dicated by the defense, and thus gets away 
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for a short shot which is almost unstop- 
able unless X5 changes men. 

In Diagram 7, X1 and X5, the two back 
men, play a zone while their team mates 
out front play a semi-forcing man-to-man. 
When men go under the basket from out 
front, the front defensive men pass them 
to the two back men playing a zone until 
more than two go in, then they ‘fall back 
with their man as he goes in. X1 and X5 
slide from side to side or close together 
in the middle as the ball is moved to the 
sides or middle. In the diagram is shown 
a situation with the ball in the possession 
of O1; X1 and X5 have shifted to meet 
the situation. Weakness: The defense is 
weak against teams with good ball-han- 
dlers, against set shots in corners and 
from the side, and in situations when three 
men get under the basket for a force on 
either of the back men. 

In Diagram 8, the two outer men play 
a sliding zone in the front line of defense 
and as the men go under the basket, pass 
them on to their three team mates play- 
ing man-to-man. If all offensive men force 
into the basket, the two defensive men 
playing zone simply back themselves into 
the underbasket area and successfully clog 
up the offense. Weakness: This defense is 
weak in situations in which four men get 
in behind the front line, against spread 
formations and when set shots are made 
on the side. 


A Shifting Zone Defense 


By W. G. O’Brien 
Jackson County High School 
Scottsboro, Alabama 


men shifting with the ball instead of 

with the man. When the ball goes to 
the left or right, all five men shift in the 
direction of ball. The guards have to be 
very careful about not letting any one get 
behind them. When the ball is in the 
right-hand corner, my defense shifts as 
follows; my right guard takes the man 
with the ball, my center drops under the 
basket and my left forward takes care of 
the front of the goal. My center never 
stands still, but works in-and-out with the 
ball. My left guard watches his own zone. 
My three front men always keep one hand 
raised so that long shots are hard to make. 


] USE a shifting zone defense with the 
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DIAG. 7 


When opponents try for long shots, my 
center is held responsible for rebounds in 
front of the goal and my two guards take 
care of rebounds to the left or right of 
the goal. I always have one forward 
breaking for the opponents’ goal just as 
quickly as the opponent shoots for the 
basket. The weakness of this defense is 
that long shots may be made, but I have 
my front men rush the man with the ball. 
When my front men pull out, my back 
men pull out a little, but always watch 
for anybody who tries to sneak under the 
basket. Two tall men are needed under 
the basket, so that no rebounds will be 
secured by the opponent. 

This kind of a defense gives a team a 
fast-break for the opponents’ goal. It al- 
so gives the men time for a little needed 
rest. This is the defense that I use most 
of the time and I have had good success 
with it. I always try to get my team so 
they can use a shifting zone and a man- 
to-man. Sometimes I start off with one 
kind of defense and shift to another kind 
at half time. In this zone-defense, if my 
men do not shift with ball I find that it 
will not be hard to keep the opponents 
from making long shots from the corners 
and in front of basket. 


The 2-1-2 Defense 


by Joseph G. Daher 
High School, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


HE basketball coach in the small 
high school is handicapped some- 
what for lack of reserve strength, 

when competing against larger schools. 

In our district the large schools depend 
almost entirely on man power and are 
able to play ‘consistently two complete 
teams. Some of the smaller schools, or 
not necessarily the smaller schools but 
those not able to play more than an aver- 
age of six men, have used the zone de- 
fense to offset this factor. 

I will try to show the type of shifting 
zone defense used at Bridgeport, and it 
may be of some value to coaches whose 
teams play under similar conditions. 


Individual Qualifications 


I was very fortunate in having two or 
three guards of rugged build and aggres- 
sive manner. These boys, who had played 
football, were able to withstand the type 
of rough play that is met when a team 
plays an aggressive opponent. These two 
boys were responsible for getting posses- 
sion of the ball. 

My center, while not the loose type that 
one would like to have for a good pivot 
man, was the type of boy that had the 
ability to guard all types of pivot shots 
and then follow in for the rebound. I had 
also two men in my first line of defense, 
a sophomore and a junior, both of whom, 
over six feet in height, were adept in steal- 
ing the ball. The junior has scored 450 
points during the past two seasons, in 
which we averaged about twenty games a 
season. 

The men who play the front line of the 
2-1-2 defense, besides being good ball 
stealers, must know various methods of 
moving a ball to score against one and 
two back guards. These requirements, 
along with good, sound fundamental bas- 
ketball techniques, make up a satisfactory 
defense style of play. 


The Shifting Defense 


We spend about five minutes each prac- 
tice session in developing the fast foot 
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work required in this type of defense. 
Diagram 1 will help explain this. Dia- 
gram 2 illustrates the shifted positions of 
the players when the ball is moved into 
the corner. 

In Diagram 1, the offensive men either 
float-pass or bounce-pass the ball in the 
directions shown. Sometimes they at- 
tempt across-court passes. The plan is to 
have the men shift fast to cover each posi- 
tion of the ball. The offensive men are 
instructed to get set to shoot so that the 
defensive man will perform his individual 
maneuvers to distract his opponent and 
thus force him to pass. 

In Diagram 2, the center X5 has moved 
into the guard position; X1 has moved 
to the free throw lane in place of X5, 
is in good rebound position, and can stop 
pivot as well as across-court passes. X4 
remains practically stationary. X2 is 
more of the moving defense man. He pre- 
vents set shots by his fast shifting and 
forces passes to be made into the vicinity 
of the basket, in order that his team mates 
may intercept them. 

Diagrams 3 and 4 show other positions 
of the ball. 


Basketball Offense 
Without Set-Plays 


By R. W. Beechner 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HE outstanding basketball teams of 

the United States today are show- 

ing plenty of action, providing 
plenty of thrills, and giving the cash cus- 
tomers spectacular basketball play. In- 
terest in basketball has tripled because 
some of the leading coaches of the coun- 
try are really playing offensive basketball. 
The fans of today like to see high-scor- 
ing games and do not care much about the 
teams that play defensive basketball. 
They also want to see the teams take ap- 
parent chances at scoring. Time and time 
again, the spectators will yell at players, 
“shoot, shoot.” They crave scoring and 
plenty of it. My contention is that too 
many coaches are becoming too scientific 
in their basketball coaching. They will 
set up plays and tell the player exactly 
what to do on every occasion. Invariably, 
something happens that the coach did not 
instruct the team to do, the entire play is 
spoiled and the teams must start over 
again with the particular set play. 

The coaches that have high-scoring 
teams play an offensive game, depending 
entirely upon the ability of their five men 
to shoot baskets. In coaching my basket- 
ball teams, I am encouraging and coach- 
ing the boys to perfect unusual and dif- 
ferent shots that I expect them to use in 
the game. If a boy can become proficient 
with unusual and one-hand shots, he will 
indeed be a dangerous man for the defen- 
sive team to cover. 
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In my system of coaching, I try to train 
the boys to shoot from particular places 
on the floor and not to take any so-called 
wild shots from positions on the floor, with 
which they are not acquainted; for ex- 
ample, if a boy is a good shot from the 
side in the far corner of the court, his four 
team mates will know that, when he is in 
that position and has the ball, he is going 
to shoot and that they should be in posi- 
tion to follow. The same holds true when 
another player is in another part of the 
floor. His team mates will know that he 
is going to shoot and they will be pre- 
pared to follow the shot. 
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The players usually use a set shot when 
they have time, otherwise they use a par- 
ticular form that they have adapted to 
their particular place on the floor from 
which they are most adept at shooting. 

We keep the ball moving at all times 
and move toward the basket. We will take 
more shots probably than any of our op- 
ponents and we depend upon the law of 
averages to bring the game out of the fire 
for us. 

If we have an unusually so-called cold 
night, our team will look bad; if we have 
a so-called hot night, our team will really 
look like a championship team. Whenever 
a man is in the open and is ready to shoot, 
he should, by all means, make the try. The 
players will make their own plays as they 
progress down the floor, taking advantage 
of natural screens or of the weaknesses of 
the defensive team. They are not burdened 
with the idea of set plays which become 
so mechanical. They can keep their mind 
on breaking toward the basket, on getting 
in position to shoot and on scoring as 
many points as possible. The defensive 
team will be obliged to stop a team of five 
basket shooters. 

It was my privilege to see a five-foot, 
three-inch player shoot countless baskets 
from the free-throw line in a recent na- 
tional tournament. He was scoring six- 
teen and eighteen points per game against 
defensive players, six feet, ten inches tall. 
Whenever he got in his scoring territory, 
he would shoot and he connected with un- 
canny regularity. The size of the players 
is not always important if they can score 
and work into a good combination. In 
choosing players, a coach must take into 
consideration that if he is playing an en- 
tirely offensive game he must choose the 
men who, in his estimation, will score the 
most points. In training the basketball 
team, it is my opinion that a coach should 
not try to work more than eight men into 
a combination. If more men are used they 
will not be acquainted with the style and 
timing of the particular plays that are to 
be used in the regular games. 

In conclusion then, I am suggesting that 
we do not play basketball with so many set 
plays and scientific maneuvers. I would 
advocate freer play with the boys mak- 
ing their own plays and shooting at the 
basket when they are in the positions from 
which they can score. 


The Fast-Break 
By Henry L. Rice 
High School, Fargo, North Dakota 


UCH has been said and written 
with regards to the fast-break 
in basketball. I trust that my 
readers will bear with me in the repetition, 
of thoughts and ideas which may be made, 
and I trust that this article may in some 
measure at least prove of some value to 
coaches in making the fast-break game the 
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best game from the coaches’ standpoint as 
well as from the players’ and spectators’ 
viewpoint. 

Basketball in its formative period was 
very much an offensive game and funda- 
mentally a fast-break type of game. The 
idea prevailed then as it should now that 
scoring is the most important phase of 
the game and must offset any defensive 
tactics used if a winner is to be produced. 
The answer to this and particularly in high 
school, where working knowledge of the 
various offensive types of play is difficult 
to impart properly to the players, is the 
fast-break type of play. I feel confident 
that high school players cannot absorb 
two types or more of play and do them 
well. For this reason, I believe that the 
fast-break is better for high school teams 
than any other type of play. 

My purpose in writing this article is 
not to expound on any particular phase 
of the play but rather to generalize and 
to clarify the meaning of the term fast- 
break. 


Basketball has been and ever will be 
a game of speed. Rule changes may mod- 
ify the game and slow it down but in so 
doing the interest in the game from the 
player and spectator-angle will diminish. 
The stall proved this point and I am sure 
that the attendance is always greater in 
sections where teams use the fast-break 
than in sections where the slow-break is 
employed. The players and the public 
like action and the fast-break alone gives 
continuous action. 

A misconception among coaches and 
players particularly in high school is that 
the fast-break is a term used in conjunc- 
tion with rebounds and bringing the ball 
up the floor. I like to think of the fast- 
break as SPEED capitalized; speed in 
getting the ball off the bankboard and in 
getting it started up the floor; speed in 
getting the ball to the basket and in get- 
ting it through the hoop. I like to think 
of the fast-break as speed in taking the 
ball out of bounds and in getting it back 
into play. Speed in these departments 


plus speed in breaks from interceptions, 
from tip-offs together with speed in pass- 
ing and shooting all go to make up the 
so-called fast-break in its ultimate form. 
Have you ever heard of the term fast- 
break being employed in defensive play? 
It should be, I am sure. Plavers should 
break for their positions or men quickly. 

Many coaches feel that in speeding up 
the game,.the result is a helter-skelter or 
wild affair-type of play in passing, shoot- 
ing and running around. This is a mis- 
conception or, should I say, a weakness 
of coaching in that the factors of players’ 
ability plus a systematic fundamental out- 
line of play is not used. No game prop- 
erly organized and handled correctly 
should be a wild affair. 

In analyzing the fast-break or speed- 
type of game, we find that it is conserva- 
tion of lost motion, and not always fast 
men, that speeds up the play. Let us con- 
sider the rebound. May I ask why it 1s 
necessary to dribble to the side, in order 

(Continued on page 28) 


Elementary Triples Balancing 


By Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois; 
Director of Gymkana Troupe and Varsity Gymnastics 


RIPLES balancing may be defined 
as a gymnastic art in which three 
men execute pyramids of many 
kinds. These pyramids may be performed 
on the ground or on apparatus such as 
tables, chairs, barrels, etc. (Illustrations 
3, 4,6). In general, the smaller the base, 


the more difficult is the trick. 
The fundamentals of triples balancing 
are similar to those of doubles handbal- 
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ancing. These have been described in the 
articles which appeared in this publication 
in the February and March 1938 issues. 
Each member of a team should be an ex- 
pert handbalancer, and should be pos- 
sessed further of a desire to practice dili- 
gently in order to attain a high level of 
performance. In this branch of gymnas- 
tics, the human form is used to build 
beautiful pictures which embody sym- 
metry, strength, skill, endurance, and agil- 
ity. It follows, then, that a continuous 
array of attractive pictures may be pre- 
sented after the trio has mastered a large 
repertoire of separate tricks. These tricks 
then may be co-ordinated into smooth and 
continuous routines or pictures. 


Fundamentals of Triples Balancing 


Triples depend upon the execution of 
certain basic fundamentals by taree per- 
formers. Such fundamentals include the 
ability to press handbalances from all po- 





yg = articles contributed during the 
last two years by Hartley Price, 
Varsity Gymnastics Coach at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on Tumbling, Hand- 
balancing and Doubles Handbalanc- 
ing have received many favorable 
comments from readers of the Athletic 
Journal. This article on Elementary 
Triples Balancing will be followed in 
January by one on Advanced Triples 
Balancing. In February, Mr. Price 
will write on Fundamentals of Pyra- 
mid-Building and in March on Ground 
Pyramids. 





sitions; to execute front and back levers; 
and to make fine adjustments of balance 
both in the standing and in the hand- 
balance positions. In addition, each per- 
former needs an extremely high degree of 
co-ordination, an excellent kinesthetic 
sense together with endurance, timing, and 
rhythm. Each individual should be able 


to co-ordinate with the movements of his 
fellow team mates. 
Triples balancing differs from doubles 
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handbalancing in respect to the division 
of the load by means of counter balanc- 
ing. The understander in doubles uses his 
arms and shoulders mainly. In triples, 
however, all of the muscle groups are 
brought into action through the distribu- 
tion of the load, but the larger muscles 
of the body, including those of the trunk 
and of the legs, carry the main load. 

When the middle or top man takes a 
standing position on the shoulders of the 
man beneath him (i. e. the understander 
in so far as the middle man is concerned, 
and the middle man in so far as the top 
man is concerned) his heels should be 
forced together behind the head of the 
man beneath who should maintain at the 
same time a firm, steady downward pull 
upon the gastrocnemius muscles (the up- 
per part of the calves or the back of the 
knees). 


Qualifications of Performers 


Perhaps the most satisfactory results 
may be obtained by a trio who possess the 
following qualifications: 

Top man: lightest in weight of the 
three; slight, wiry, strong build; expert 
presser; acute sense of balance; complete 
confidence in self and in team members; 
endurance. 

Middle man: preferably heavier than 
top man, but somewhat lighter than bot- 
tom man; capabie handbalancer; acute 
sense of balance; great strength and en- 
durance; complete confidence in self and 
in team members; ability to sense situa- 
tions, that is, to be aware at all times of 
the relative positions of both top and 
bottom man; ability to sense just how 
much sway may be allowed in order to 
keep the pyramid in position; ability to 
sense the next move of the top man, that 
is, if the pyramid is about to collapse, the 
middle man should be ready to assist the 
top man to alight safely. 
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Bottom man: heaviest of the group; 
marked sense of balance; exceptional 


strength and endurance; expert presser; 
hand balancer; ability to inspire confi- 
dence in team mates. 

Each member of the group has a specific 
function to perform in order to excel in 


triples balancing. His qualifications (i. e. 
weight, build, etc.) determine the role 
that he is to fill. On the one hand, if the 
respective weights of the group vary 
greatly, a wide variety of routines are 
possible. On the other hand, if the mem- 
bers of the trio are approximately of the 
same weight and build, the number of 
routines may be limited somewhat, but the 








three performers may interchange posi- 
tions thus permitting an opportunity to 
rest since different muscle groups are used 
for the different positions. The middle 
man in any routine is called upon to exert 
extreme care since he is responsible for 
the safety of the top man. The bottom 
man has the solidity of the ground or 
floor as a foundation upon which to work, 
but the middle man depends upon the 
varying steadiness of the bottom man. It 
follows, then, that the bottom man must 


inspire confidence in his team mates if- 


the triples group is to perform success- 
fully. Satisfactory progress depends 
largely upon the confidence that the mem- 
bers place in each other, and in regular, 
frequent practice. 


Safety 


All new tricks should be spotted or 
guarded properly." The middle man in 
triples occupies the most precarious posi- 
tion and is apt to take the most severe 
fall if the pyramid collapses. The middle 
man should remember to free the top man 
safely when ready to dismount either at 
the end of the trick or in an emergency 
fall, thus giving the top man the chance 
to alight safely. The leader should be 
careful that the top man does not develop 
over-confidence. Over-confidence may lead 
to carelessness and carelessness may lead 
to injury. 

Triples should be performed on mats 
whenever possible, even though the trio 
apparently is sure of itself. 

Progression from the simple to the dif- 
ficult is essential if injury is to be avoided 

DO NOT PRACTICE WHEN TIRED! 

1 Price, Hartley D., The Art of Guarding o1 
“Spotting,” Journal of Health and Physical 


Education, Vol. VIII, No. 3, March, 1937, pp 
151-155: 199. 
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Progression for Triples Balancing 


The progression for triples balancing 
covers a wide range of skills. The most 
fundamental tricks of simple, three-man 
pyramids which are used for center or 
end pieces in building mass pyramids are 
omitted in this article. Several compara- 
tively elementary stunts, however, have 
been selected and these will be described 
briefly : 


Three-High on Thighs 


From a three-high sitting position, the 
top man stands up and the middle man 
brings his head to the rear. As the top 
man leans slowly out into position, the 
middle man leans slowly backward as he 
straightens his arms; the bottom man also 
leans slightly backward. The middle man 
now stands up allowing the bottom man 
to duck his head to the rear. In the final 
position, each man should try to straight- 
en his legs, as much as possible. The top 
man may straighten his legs completely 
(Illustration 1). 


Lever and Handbalance on Feet 
(Father Time) 


The middle man places his thighs just 
above the knees of the bottom man. He 
then grasps the feet from the outside and 
squeezes inward. The top man then 
presses to a handbalance on the bottom 
man’s feet (Illustration 2). 


Back Lever on Two-High on Thighs 


The man holding the lever rises slowly 
into position. As he slowly assumes his 


position, the middle and bottom men lean 
backward more slowly to equalize the load 
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and to balance the pyramid. In the final 
position, all arms are straight (Illustra- 
tion 3). 


Support Low Hand-to-Hand Balance 


The middle man leans forward consid- 
erably. The top man presses into the 
handbalance (Illustration 4). 


Support High Hand-to-Hand Balance 


This trick is hazardous on a slippery 
floor as the feet of the bottom man are 
apt to slip when the top man puts the 
weight on him while he is in an off-bal- 
ance position. The bottom man arches his 
back; the holder leans back and the bot- 
tom man places his feet high on his back. 
The top man then presses into position 


soiaieiaiasaiatiaaii 
aoe 





(Illustration 5). Another variation of this 
trick may be done if the back of the holder 
is supported with the arms instead of 
with the legs. 


Front Lever-Handbalance on Back 


The middle man is raised into position 
from a handbalance. In this trick, the 
bottom man should lean back. The top 
man then presses into position (Illustra- 
tion 6). 


Handbalance on Two Heads 


In this trick, it is helpful if the bot- 
tom men hold the top man on their heads 
to prevent slipping. These men should 
be the same height. They should stand 
apart at a distance equal to the shoulder 
width of the top man (Illustration 7). 


Back Lever on Thighs—Handbalance 
on Wrists (The Three Jacksons ) 


Illustration 8 shows the position prep- 








aratory to the building of this three-man 
pyramid. The man in the lever position 
goes up first, as the bottom man leans 
backward to balance the pyramid. The 
top man then presses slowly into posi- 
tion (Illustration 9). 


Attire for Triples 


In triples balancing, no specific equip- 
ment or costume is demanded. However, 
in advanced triples, it is advantageous 
to wear a shirt in addition to trunks; a 
firm grip thus may be assured and slipping 
may be prevented in the execution of 
stunts which involve pronounced changes 
of body weight and position. Rosin on. 
the hands and wrists may help; wrist 
bands may aid further if the performers 
perspire. The performers may use soft- 
soled shoes or they may execute all stunts 
barefooted. 


Practice Hints 


Steady and regular practice periods are 
essential. In this respect, frequent, short 
workouts are to be preferred to long prac- 
tice periods. 

Practice just for the sake of practice 
is a poor policy. Members of the group 
should practice only when they are fresh 
and are able to perform correctly. 

Use good form and work for smoothness 
and grace at all times. 

The same personnel should comprise a 
team of three-man pyramid builders. Five 
or six men may interchange positions but 
perhaps the best results may be obtained 
by continual practice on the part of the 
same three performers who make up a 
specific triples team. 

The eyes of the performers should be 
focused ahead during the execution of the 
routine. 
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Competition and Fair Play 


HE President of one of the oldest colleges of 

America has been recently quoted in the press 
as saying that after next year his college will abol- 
ish intercollegiate athletics, because, in his judg- 
ment, the American collegiate system has become 
professionalized. His college arranged a five-game 
schedule this season and in the four games so far 
played has neither won a contest nor scored a point. 
He was further quoted as saying that the future 
intramural athletic policy would consider primarily 
the pleasure of the individual student and will re- 
sult in devoting more time to ‘‘student pleasure, 
student health, and to subordination of the athletic 
program to the serious purposes of the college.’’ 

We mention this, not by way of criticizing the 
college in question for the stand that it has taken. 
Undoubtedly the authorities had good and sufficient 
reasons for abandoning their intercollegiate ath- 
letic program. Not every boy in a college should 
play football and certainly not every college should 
attempt to sponsor an intercollegiate football team. 
We do wish, however, to examine some of the rea- 
sons given for giving up intercollegiate football. 
We have every sympathy with the authorities of a 
college or university, not wishing to hire athletes 
or not believing in proselyting athletes who do not 
schedule games with those that follow these prac- 
tices. We rather respect the courage of the men 
in such an institution, if they cannot find institu- 
tions that are administering athletics on the same 
basis as theirs and consequently give up their in- 
tercollegiate program entirely. On the other hand, 
we do not believe that this subject can be dealt with 
in its generalities. Admittedly, some institutions 
do not respect the amateur code but we insist that 
they are in the minority, until someone presents 
evidence that we are in error. 

There are times when men become discouraged 
because they conclude that the whole world is bad 
and consequently they attempt to live a monastic 
life. 

Sometimes an institution that has had a series 
of bad years in athletics may conclude that the rea- 
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son why they have not won any games is because 
they have played the game fairly while all of their 
competitors have cheated. Such an institution 
might be tempted to retire to an athletic monastery. 

The ascetics believed that everything was bad ex- 
cept the mind and spirit and they were sure that 
any man or woman who derived any physical pleas. 
ure from life was possessed of the devil. The 
President of the institution in question does not 
believe this because he is quoted as saying that 
he wants the boy to derive pleasure from intra 
mural athletics. This implies that, since intra- 
mural athletics are not so strenuous as intercol- 
legiate athletics, pleasure can come only from the 
milder forms of athletic competition. That is, 
pleasure cannot be derived from doing difficult 
things or overcoming apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. We see this same type of thinking often 
on the part of men who never did any hard or diffi- 
eult manual work. They feel sorry for the men who 
work near the blast furnaces, and they cannot be- 
lieve that the steel workers who built the bridge 
across San Francisco Bay got any pleasure out of 
their work. We are of the opinion that there is a 
certain type of man who derives pleasure from 
playing hard games and from accomplishing diffi- 
cult tasks, tasks that entail risk and danger and 
that call for every ounce of energy in the men in 


question. 
We believe that it is a mistake to assume that 
youth, generally speaking, places ease above 


achievement, or security ahead of adventure. After 
all, the men who play intercollegiate football are 
not required to do so. They can elect intramural 
athletics if they prefer, but the fact that several 
hundred thousand have gone out for the teams this 
year rather belies the statement that our college 
students no longer want to play a hard, gruelling, 
exacting game such as football. There have been 
other institutions such as the one mentioned in the 
press dispatch that have given up intercollegiate 
athletics. Most of them have ultimately gotten back 
into the game again. We believe that not many 
colleges will follow the example set by the institu- 
tion which has announced that it will abolish inter- 
collegiate football, and we venture an opinion that, 
if there are any such, they will not do so because 
of the reasons set forth in the newspaper stories. 


Trick Plays 


OME years ago we heard the President of a 
W Teachers College in an educational meeting 
present an interesting point of view regarding ath- 
letics. He was speaking on a Friday afternoon in 
the fall of the year and what he said was substan- 
tially this. ‘‘In every college and high school in 
America that sponsors football, the coaches and 
quarterbacks are planning, at this time, how they 
may deceive their opponents tomorrow. In the 
spring the baseball pitchers attempt to deceive the 
batters. Our athletics are based on deceit and that 
is why I insist that they have no place in the edu- 
cational scheme.’’ Of course this conception of 
athletics brings a smile to the faces of those who 
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have played games. We know that much of the 
fun would go out of tennis if the server had to 
call his shots, that baseball would become more or 
less uninteresting if the batter could call for a low 
one or a high one or one across the middle of 
the plate, believing that it would not be counted 
a strike, if the pitcher did not deliver the kind of 
ball asked for. We know, too, that football would 
hecome a queer game if the offense announced that 
the next play would be a forward pass into the end 
gone. If this were possible, then all eleven men 
on the defense would immediately station them- 
selves in the end zone. We need not discuss this 
phase of the question. 

There is another point of view, that might be 
presented. In athletics we learn to look for tricks 
on the part of the opponents and thus we are not 
easily fooled. The other night some of our people 
were fooled by a radio broadeast. They, according 
to press reports, believed that a hostile army sent 
down from Mars was attacking the United States. 
The question naturally arises as to how much pro- 
tection society should give the suckers. We have 
blue sky laws, and industry has pretty much 
adopted fair trade practices. We are not suggest- 
ing that no protection should be given the gullible. 
The laws are designed to protect the citizen against 
card sharks. Even back in the boom period, state 
commissions passed on bonds that were offered for 
sale in the respective states, but in spite of that, 
many unsound bonds were purchased by individ- 
uals. It is clear that the law cannot entirely guar- 
antee us protection from our follies. In other 
words, we cannot yet expect to be personally con- 
dueted through life and the man who wants to be- 
lieve that the magician can pluck white rabbits out 
of the air is not constrained from so believing. The 
athlete learns to watch the ball in the quarterback’s 
hands and not to be fooled when the quarterback 
fakes a pass to the left half and then sends the 
right half through the other side of the line. If 
the quarterback finds that one of the opponents is 
gullible, naturally he takes advantage of this play- 
er’s gullibility. In athletics, we still believe in 
placing a premium on alertness and quick thinking 
and the football player who is naive enough to be- 
lieve that the other fellows will never try to fool 
him watches the game on Saturday afternoon from 
the side lines. 


Changing Points of Emphasis 


FEW years ago the general criticism, made 

annie school and college athletics, had to 
do with the emphasis placed on winning and on 
championships, and was levelled against the suc- 
cessful teams. Today the majority of the criti- 
cisms have to do with the administration of ath- 
leties. This is as it should be. 

It is un-American to criticize success per se. A 
few years ago many of the speakers in athletic and 
physical education meeting s and many of those who 
wrote concerning competitive athletics apparently 
believed that the desire to win should be decried 
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as a means of improving sportsmanship. Some 
talked about the joy of effort, implying thereby 
that there should be no joy in victory. Others sug- 
gested that since cream would rise to the top, no 
attention should be given to the boys of superior 
athletic attainments. Many there were, who raised 
their voices against championships and champions. 
We have always felt that the finger of suspicion 
should not be pointed at the winner just because 
he was a winner. If he won fairly, he was entitled 
to all the credit due him. If he won by unfair 
methods, then the methods should be criticized and 
an attempt made to increase an appreciation and 
belief in sportsmanship and fair play. We do not 
hold to the theory that every athlete or team, win- 
ning a championship must necessarily have cheated 
in order to sueceed. 

It is encouraging, then, to note that in recent 
months those who have been criticizing athleties, 
especially football, in the colleges, have been con- 
centrating on what they feel are bad administra- 
tive practices. Those who held the other opinion 
apparently had the idea that, in order to succeed, 
it is necessary to make it impossible for others to 
sueceed and that by soaking the successful they 
can achieve an athletic Utopia. 


Military Training in the Schools 
and Colleges 


OLLOWING the World War, many of the 

schools and colleges provided military training 
for such boys as were interested in receiving it. 
Convineed that military training is of value to 
those concerned beyond the idea of strengthening 
our military forces and that, as offered in the 
schools and colleges, it has not developed a mili- | 
taristic spirit in the country, we have felt that it 
had a place in our educ ational institutions. 

For a number of years the Communists and 
others have opposed military training in the edu- 
cational institutions with the result that in some 
places it has been abandoned. The Communists 
supported the idea of a strong military establish- 
ment in Russia but they were opposed to anything 
of the same sort in our country. The well-meaning 
idealists, who abhor war as we all do, felt that the 
way to prevent war was to disarm and do nothing 
by way of preparedness in advance of the possibil- 
ity of war. 

Today the tide has turned and, strangely enough, 
many of the so-called Pacifists are the most voci- 
ferous in demanding that we increase our Army 
and Navy. The administration in Washington is 
advocating a huge military and naval preparedness 
program and a change is already noticeable on the 
part of school and college authorities. It seems 
clear at the present that, in the next ten years, 
military training will again be recognized as a 
legitimate function of the educational institutions. 
We eall attention to this, not with the idea of ad- 
voeating a tremendous military establishment but 
chiefly with the thought of emphasizing the unmis- 
takable trend. 
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Scoring Charts 


AM submitting two basketball charts 

| which I have devised and have found 
most helpful in my coaching here. 
These two charts, Chart 1, headed 
“Chart Showing Opponents’ Shots,” and 
Chart 2, headed “Player and Opponent’s 


By Kenneth A. Hashagen 
Ursinus College 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


Number,” will help coaches tell most of 
the important things about any basket- 
ball game. Both of these charts have 
proved useful during the rest period be- 
tween first and second halves by present- 
ing me with evidence as to just what is 


happening in the ball game. They show 
me the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the players in many ways. In addition, 
they have unlimited possibilities for the 
coach who wishes to go into mathematical 
percentages in his after game study. 
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Shots lst Half Shots2nd Half Total No. Shots Player 2 Opponent 17 
Opponents No. || Taken | Made | Taken | Made | Taken | Made First Half Second Half Total 
Player 17 7 | 2 | 6 | 2 | 1 | 4 
Bad Passes Causing Loss of Ball | 111 3} 1 1 4 
Player is | 7 | 4 7 | o | m | 4 
Rebounds Retrieved (from both 
Player 19 6 | 2 | 2] 1 | 8 | 3 boards) 11111 1 6 /111 3 9 
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Chart 1 offers the advantages of serv- 
ing aS a scouting report on a team. It 
is particularly well-suited for a home-and- 
home or league arrangement of the sched- 
ules under which each team plays every 
other team two games. It may serve as 
a reminder of the favorite shots of the 
various individual opponents. It enables 
« coach to meet strength with strength, 
to put a good guard on a good shot. 

By using a different colored pencil for 
each man, a coach may link shots and 
thus find out individual characteristics. 
By such a method he can conclude that 


21 likes to shoot “pop” shots from the 
right side only and from just about in 
line with the free throw line extended. 
That 21’s guard will have to play him 
closely in that vicinity and that the de- 
fensive man can even afford to overplay 
his right side. Player 18, the chart tells 
us, likes to shoot from far outside and 
from the corners. He apparently goes 
through very seldom. Player 17 seems to 
be able to shoot from all over but has 
an exceptionally accurate left hand. He 
scores from turn-around shots or follow- 
up shots. 


Chart 2 will tell at a glance almost 
everything about the player it concerns. 
Examined during half-time intermission, 
this chart will show just where each man’s 
game is falling off. It will tell the per- 
centage of shots taken and made, the spot 
from which each shot was taken, the num- 
ber of bad passes that the player has 
handed out, the number of rebounds that 
he has retrieved, the number of fouls taken 
and made, and the number of points 
scored by his man or men. It has but 
one disadvantage, in that it does not make 

(Continued on page 37) 


Wrestling as a Body Builder 


VERY muscle in a human’s anat- 
KE omy is exercised during a stren- 
uous wrestling match. Many 
muscles are developed in athletics, but no 
one activity develops muscles to the ex- 
tent that grappling does. Fencers and 
tennis players develop strong arm phy- 
siques, but in one arm only, the one that 
they use. Probably the sport which most 
closely resembles wrestling as a body de- 
veloper is swimming. Many muscles come 
into play in this activity. However, in 
swimming, long muscles are developed and 
they are not hard or tough, but of the 
soft type. Football calls on the large 
strong muscles for service and develops 
them into hard bruise-resisting sinews. 
A successful wrestler must naturally 
possess a strong neck, if he would bridge 
and resist half nelson holds and headlocks. 
At the first of the season the coach should 
divide his men into groups of two and 
have them give each other neck exercises 
as follows: A rests on his hands and 
knees; B stands facing him and pushes 
A’s head down as A resists. A now lies 
on his side with his head parallel to the 


By Richard K. Cole 
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mat. B goes to his knees and pushes A’s 
head to the mat as A resists. This pro- 
cedure is followed with A lying on his 
other side. Finally A lies on his back and 
holds his head up. B sits down with legs 
spread and by grasping A with both hands 
on the chin, pulls A’s head back to the 
mat as A resists. A now gives B’s neck 
the same exercises. 

Strong abdominal muscles are necessary 
in wrestling. An excellent preliminary ex- 
ercise for their development is for A and 
B to sit down facing each other. B puts 
his legs on top of A’s legs. A extends 
his hands and goes to his back on the 
mat, then raises himself and touches B’s 
stomach with his finger tips. When B’s 
turn comes, A puts his legs over those of 
B and B proceeds to go to his back and 
raise himself up touching A’s stomach. 
These exercises should be repeated daily. 
One of the best leg and lung developers 
is road work. Each day the coach should 
insist that his men run at least a mile 
either before or after practice. Outdoor 
running is by far the better practice and 
should be encouraged if facilities and 


weather permit. It is necessary, during 
cold weather, to provide warm outfits for 
outdoor running and a man should not step 
out into the cold air while he is hot and 
perspiring from his mat workout. It is 
much better for him to run before the 
wrestling practice. During inclement 
weather, an indoor track affords a very 
suitable substitute for outdoor running. 

Wrestling, in itself, will develop all the 
muscles, the wind, timing, speed and en- 
durance. However, these other exercises 
are excellent conditioners and should be 
used during the first of the season. 

Unless a boy is already muscle-bound, 
wrestling will not make him so as many 
people seem to think. Any sport that re- 
quires speed and relaxation cannot cause 
muscles to become tight and non-respon- 
sive. A good wrestler has flexible, strong 
and quick responding muscles. Many 
such men are said to possess “rubber” 
muscles. 

For the under-developed, spindly type 
of person, no other sport affords as good 
a muscle-developer as does the exercise 
and benefits of competitive wrestling. 





Illustration 1—This picture shows the offensive wrestler A (in 
ts) about to carry B to his side to gain control of him. 
th hands on one of B’s wrists and pulls B’s wrist to his 
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Illustration 2—In this picture, A has rushed B to his side and by 
keeping his weight on B’s shoulder, he can maintain his position be- 
hind by not permitting B to gain his knees. From here, A can apply 


a half nelson or bar hold. 
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Illustration 3—This picture shows A preparing to carry B to the 
mat. A places one hand on B’s further ankle and the other hand 
on B’s further thigh. A also keeps his weight on B as much as 
possible. 


Illustration 4—This picture shows that A has rushed B and pulled 
his legs from under him. A now has B at a disadvantage and may 
secure a fall by applying a half nelson and crotch or a chest lock. 


Illustration 5—This picture shows that A has both of B’s wrists 
pulled under him and has B at a great disadvantage. From here A 
applies a half nelson on either side to secure a fall. 
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Illustration 6—This picture shows that B is starting to break the 
wrist holds. B shoots his hands out straight sideways and at the 
same time twists them, thus tearing free from A’s grip. 


Illustration 7—This picture shows that B has freed his arms and 
is bringing them up in front of him. From here, B pushes to his 
hands and knees and is then in a position to attempt an escape. 


Illustration 8—This picture shows B behind A in a standing posi- 


tion. A reaches between B’s legs and grasps one of B’s ankles in 
both of his hands. 
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This Famous Training Breakfast Js 


ALWAYS IN SEASON! 





‘All Year Around, This ‘Breakfast of Champions is a Fine Training 


Meal for Athletes?’ Say Leading Coaches and Stars of Sport 


Here’s a training tip that ought to get a big 
welcome from you and your team—how to help 
make sure your boys eat a substantial, nourishing 
breakfast growing athletes need every day, winter 
and summer! 

Start them right away with this “Breakfast of 
Champions’’—the morning standby of hundreds 
of athletes in many sports. 

It’s a big bowlful of tempting whole wheat 
flakes—crisp, delicious Wheaties—with plenty of 
milk or cream and some fruit. For nourishment, and 
for keen, zippy flavor that keeps hearty appetites 
coming back for more, this breakfast is a winner! 


AND HERE’S WHY 

Wheaties provide the food values of whole wheat 
in a new, easily digestible form—big, crunchy, 
toasted flakes packed with satisfying goodness. 
Add milk and fruit to your Wheaties and you 
have a complete, well-rounded meal that delivers 
a variety of food elements that belong in an ath- 
lete’s diet. Muscle-building proteins! The minerals 
calcium and phosphorus! Vitamins A, B, C, and G! 
Abundant food-energy, the “‘food-fuel”’ that helps 





WHEATIES 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND SOME FRUIT | 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Copyright 1938, General Mills, Inc. 


build stamina and endurance! No wonder cham- 
pions know this dish as a “‘ Breakfast of Champions!” 

WINTER A RIGHT TIME TO EAT WHEATIES 

You make a wise choice when you recommend 
Wheaties for the winter training table. Whole 
wheat, you know, is an excellent source of “‘heat- 
energy” units that help protect us against cold 
weather. 4nd whole wheat in the ready-to-eat form 
of Wheaties supplies the same number of these im- 
portant “‘heat-energy’’ units as a like amount of the 
same grain would supply in hot cereal form! 

So, starting right now, get Wheaties on your 
own morning line-up and enjoy this “Breakfast of 
Champions’. We’re sure that once you discover 
how nourishing and satisfying and downright de- 
licious this breakfast is, you’ll want to tell those 
young athletes of yours about Wheaties right 
away! Ask your grocer today for the orange and 


blue package of Wheaties. 
came >) 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


Wheaties and advertising 
claims for them are ac- 
cepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 















Illustration 9—From the 
and falls backwards on B. 
top of B. A now has the advantage. 


Illustration 10—This picture shows a defensive maneuver by B, 


receding picture, A now pulls B’s leg 
rom here, A turns fast and finishes on 


who is underneath. A is attempting to pull B over on his side. B 
in turn leans away from A and puts his leg up as a brace against 
which A must work. It is a great advantage if a defensive wrestler 
can maintain his hands and knees position. 


Interesting Trends in Intramural 


versities and colleges throughout the 

country have originated programs 
and ideas that have produced increased 
interest in their departments. Some of 
these ideas may be incorporated by other 
directors. Hence, I am passing on a few 
of my observations from my visits to more 
than thirty institutions. 

Many schools are conducting an open 
house program once a year. Last year, 
I attended such an event at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. More than 5000 inter- 
ested students and townspeople found in 
this an evening of enjoyment and educa- 
tion. Throughout the evening, swimming, 
fencing, tumbling and other exhibitions 
provided variety for the spectators. Im- 
portant games and matches of volley ball, 
basketball, table tennis, badminton, hand- 
ball, and squash had been scheduled to be 
played on the night of the open house. 
Intramural participants were pleased to 
have interested spectators, something 
which is so often lacking in intramural 
participation. Minnesota, Texas and other 
large universities are following this prac- 
tice. 

At the University of California an in- 
tramural sports carnival is held in the 
men’s gymnasium and on adjoining fields. 
There are the usual side shows of magi- 
cians, fortune tellers, bunco games, and 
the inevitable peanuts and popcorn. Regu- 
lar intramural competition in basketball, 
swimming, squash, badminton, table ten- 
nis, soccer, softball, and special basket 
shooting and football passing and punting 
contests, are held continuously during the 
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Sports 


By Albert H. Salter 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


afternoon. A popular baby-buggy race 
adds to the color and noise of the show. 
Finals in inter-class boxing, wrestling, 
fencing and gymnastics occupy the main 
floor of the gymnasium in the evening. 

During the past five years, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has been presenting an an- 
nual Gymkana, a combination pageant and 
gymnastic exhibition which has become 
very popular. A very elaborate program 
planned by a production committee enlists 
the aid of the college women and is dedi- 
cated to the intramural champions. Last 
year this reverie of motion was presented 
on April 1 in the gymnasium. According 
to the intramural director, Hartley Price, 
his gymkana troupe is called upon for spe- 
cial programs many times during the year. 

Ohio State University conducts a festi- 
val each year which compares somewhat 
with this event at Illinois. The intramural 
director, L. G. Staley, states that the sev- 
eral hundred dollars derived in this man- 
ner are given to the Associated Students 
organization. Such a festival might pro- 
vide a means of financing an intramural 
program, where other funds are not avail- 
able. 

Director W. R. Smith at the University 
of Minnesota conducts a tour of the ath- 
letic facilities of the school for all new 
students during registration days. Par- 
ticipants in this tour are invited to watch 
the varsity football practice. Intramural 
activities and facilities are brought to the 
attention of many heretofore uninterested 
students. A large percentage of the stu- 
dents at Minnesota participate in the in- 
tramural program. 


Cornell carries out a very helpful plan 
during registration. Each new student 
must completely fill out a questionnaire 
prepared by the director of intramural 
sports and file it at the intramural office 
before registration can be officially com- 
pleted. This has been of great help to Di- 
rector Nicholas Bawlf in planning activi- 
ties to meet the needs and desires of the 
students. It is interesting to note that 
lacrosse and polo have drawn large num- 
bers of participants at this institution. 

Wheaton College is presenting a series 
of motion picture programs, using rented 
films of important sports events, sports 
instruction and entertainment. Well- 
known athletes or coaches speak as a spe- 
cial feature of the evening’s program. 
These events are scheduled so as to occur 
during the entry periods for the various 
sports. Entries increase decidedly what- 
ever the reason may be. Films may be 
rented from many motion picture bureaus 
for $1.00 per reel. 

Harvard and Yale are co-operating in 
an inter-house program. The champions 
of each school compete for the Harkness 
Trophy which is presented to the univer- 
sity successful in obtaining the greatest 
number of championships. With the 
house-dormitory plan carried out at these 
Eastern schools, intramural competition 
has many possibilities. 

Difficulty is usually experienced in han- 
dling tie games in touch football. The 
following rule, adopted by Stanford Uni- 
versity, has proved very helpful: “In 
case of a tie game at the end of the regu- 
lar period, the winner shall be determined 
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HERE'S NEWS -- 
A WHITE BASKETBALL 


@ Here’s a real “‘lift” for your game. Both 
players and lookers will get a new thrill out 
of this new Wilson WHITE basketball. It’s 
the first practical white ball ever made—be- 
cause it is the first white ball that can be kept 
clean, game after game, with only a damp, 
soapy cloth. 

Has all the practical structural qualities of 
Wilson’s famous Last-Bilt Indestructo Balls. 
A perfectly round ball that gives 100% true 
rebound and bounce because it’s built over a 


It pays 
lo play” 


rigid spherical form or “last”. Every ball 
absolutely uniform. Made of finest white 
cowhide with specially processed channel 
seams. Will last twice as long as ordinary 
balls because there are no stitches or edges 
to wear out. Has two rubber valves (on op- 
posite panels). These give double insurance 
against valve trouble. 

This new White Ball will undoubtedly be- 
come a ruling favorite in school and collegi- 
ate play. See your Wilson dealer. 


Wikhon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. « Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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Muscles in Action 


An authoritative chart show- 
ing the behavior of muscles 
during exercise ~~, | 


a 


ee | 





— 
een 
sot 
ne 


a 


10 drawings of 
es muscles used 
in various sports with names clearly 
printed on each drawing. Printed in 
two colors on cardboard—size 22x16 


Se ait Sa 


Now available {- teschers, atnicric 
for the first 


Trainers, Osteopaths 
—_—_— —_—_—_— —_——_—_—_—_ 


and Chiropodists for 
time... 





use in demonstra- 
tions, lectures and 
consultations 





OW teachers, coaches and athletic 

directors can get authoritative 
drawings showing the muscles of the 
body in action! 

So far as we know, these are the first 
drawings of their kind ever made. They 
show the actual performance of muscles 
used in the popular sports of the day. 

These action illustrations were originally 
made to explain the causes of muscular 
soreness and its relief through Absorbine Jr. 
Now they have been assembled in conven- 
ient form. Suitable for use in class room 
and athletic demonstrations. And by osteo- 
paths and chiropodists in consultations. 





Wash Fatigue Acids out 


of Muscles... Quick Relief 
for Muscle Soreness 


Muscle pain and stiffness are caused by 
fatigue acids which settle in the muscle 
fibers after unusual exercise. Absorbine Jr. 
brings quick relief by speeding the blood 
through the muscles—and the blood 
promptly washes away these harmful 
acids! Rub on right after exercise 
and 2 or 3 times during the day. 





Kills Athlete's Foot Fungi 











FREE — order your copy of 
these drawings today. This 
muscle chart will be sent to 
you upon request, together 
with a free sample. Address ¥ 
W.F.Young,Inc.,245 Lyman ‘) S 

Street, Springfield, Mass. f alts tment oe fd 


ABSORBINE Jr. 
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in the following manner: The ball shall 
be placed on the fifty-yard line; each team 
shall be given five plays alternating in 
turn. The team that has advanced the 
ball into opponent’s territory at the end 
of the tenth play shall be declared the 
winner. Note: In these ten plays, no 
points shall be allowed. A team intercept- 
ing a pass advances the ball at its own 
risk.” 

The question of awards is much dis- 
cussed these days. Many intramural ad- 
ministrators feel that awards are an essen- 
tial part of the program while others are 
of the opinion that they are a detriment. 
Most schools are finding that team tro- 
phies are not advisable since the competi- 
tive spirit which is created detracts from 
the idealistic intramural purpose. How- 
ever, nearly every institution gives an in- 
dividual award of some kind. Michigan 
awards a small M in a circle; Chicago, 
Minnesota, Colgate, Cornell and many 
other schools find that small gold or 
bronze pins or medals are more appre- 
ciated by the recipients. Individual awards 
offer another incentive to the student to 
varv his participation. 

Printed matter plays an important part 
in organizing and facilitating the admin- 
istration of the intramural sports program. 
Each school has its own system for keep- 
ing records, contacting participants, and 
recording scores. At Wisconsin, Director 
Art Thomsen has prepared score cards on 
very heavy cardboard to aid the score 
keeper. This plan is very handy, but the 
filing of the ecards is a bit inconvenient. 

Individual record cards vary greatly. 
Michigan and a few other schools use a 
eard-x system with much detail, while a 
more convenient and simple form employ- 
ing simple codes finds wide use. 

There are many ways of getting infor- 
mation such as schedules and _ special 
events to prospective participants. At 
Stanford, Minnesota, Wheaton and pos- 
sibly others, each student has a post of- 
fice box. Here it is possible to mimeo- 
graph notices and other material for dis- 
tribution. Weekly or monthly news sheets 
are appropriate in this situation. How- 
ever, the majority of the larger schools 
find it impossible tc distribute mail in this 
manner. At Michigan, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Ohio State, Cornell, Princeton and 
numerous other schools, information must 
be sent through the government post of- 
fice. Under these circumstances, the ma- 
jority of the intramural directors post bul- 
letins in the various houses and dormi-' 
tories. Ohio State has arranged a large 
blank form with an attractive heading and 
border. This is filled in by mimeograph 
for special notices. 

In the school of physical educatiun at 
Ohio State, Intramural Director Staley 
teaches a class in Administration of In- 
tramural Sports as part of the physical 
education curriculum. This seems to be 
a popular course, and during the summer 





quarter, physical education men from re- 
mote parts are enroHed. Minnesota offers 
a similar course during the summer ses- 
sion. It might be possible to combine 
such a course with requirements for in- 
tramural managers. Knowledge of the ob- 
jectives of the intramural sports program 
will help tremendously in the efficiency of 
these student administrators. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that each school has its own problems to 
meet. A survey of the various college situ- 
ations shows this to be very evident. 

Washington University at Seattle has 
taken a step toward individualizing the 
program. Instructors are assigned to the 
various sports offered in the intramural 
schedule. Participants receive counsel 
from these men for the perfecting of their 
game, form, or knowledge of the rules. 
This plan seems to have great possibilities 
and is very successful at this far-western 
school. 

Beloit College has a talented pen artist 
on the intramural staff who enlivens no- 
tices, score sheets and bulletin boards with 
cartoons and drawings. These attract the 
attention of otherwise uninterested stu- 
dents. Clever pen drawings make printed 
matter more interesting and should be 
used whenever possible. 

Nearly every school maintains a special 
bulletin board in the gymnasium for I-M 
announcements. At Wheaton College a 
great variety of items is posted period- 
ically. Students seem to appreciate last 
minute national football results and stand- 
ings, photographs of famous athletes, 
schools, coaches, bits of coaching advice, 
unusual notes about games, newspaper 
clippings and many other features. Stu- 
dents become interested in the bulletin 
board and while many items exhibited are 
without direct relation to the I-M_ pro- 
gram, student interest and good will re- 
sult. The I-M notices are much more apt 
to be read. 

Coach Bob Zuppke, Illinois University 
football mentor, just the other day sug- 
gested that intramural administrators 
might gain from his experiences at Oak 
Park High School, where he combined in- 
tramural with inter-scholastic by sending 
the better teams off to meet school rivals. 
Zuppke insists that intramural teams need 
more competitive experience. 

Hartley Price, Illinois’ intramural direc- 
tor, has ruled out touch football from the 
program of sports offered, feeling that this 
is one of the most dangerous sports. Soc- 
cer and 12-inch softball were added to fill 
in the gap. According to the senior mana- 
ger at Illinois, touch football is not missed 
by the students and these other activities 
may be run off in half the space required 
by the pig-skin game. However, this idea 
meets with a great diversity of opinion. 

Another interesting event on the sched- 
ule at Illinois is an annual turkey run. 
Each sorority choses one man as repre- 
sentative in a modfied cross-country run. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
WITH A COMPLETE LINE OF - - - 


“DURO-CORD” VOIT “SCHOLASTIC” 


Footballs Basketballs Volley Balls 
Soccer Balls Water Polo Balls Tether Balls 


VOIT INFLATED PLAY BALLS 


See your local Goldsmith distributor. He 
can give you full information, prices, 
and prompt service on this 
popular line. 











Whether in BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, or 
any other game requiring athletic prowess 


perfectly co-ordinated teamwork e 





is possible only when every player is 
physically fit. 


Leading coaches and trainers 
throughout the country make consid- 
erable use of Antiphlogistine in help- 
ing to keep their men fit. They find it 
effective in the first-aid treatment of 
sprains, and strains of the fingers, 
arms, knees and ankles; for bruises, 
abrasions and wounds. They like it 
because it promotes rapid repair of 
broken, torn and damaged tissues. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample to coaches and trainers 








Address: 


The Denver Chemical 
Mig. Co. 


167 Varick Street 
New York City 





























Make 
sure you get a 
100% needle free 
mat. Send for our latest 
folder and low prices on Gen- 
uine JIM-FLEX layer felt mats. 

National Sports Equipment Co. 
364-374 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Victors and losers alike are entertained by 
the girls at a turkey dinner and during the 
evening awards are presented. 

Most institutions are overlooking op- 
portunities to add many novel facilities for 
student use during free time. M. L. 
Clevett, Purdue’s intramural director, has 
placed targets and darts in out of the way 
corners, unused before. Many students 
are occupied with this equipment. Wooden 
nets have been substituted for the official 
table tennis equipment at Purdue. This 
is done now in many YMCA’s and other 
recreational halls, and according to some 
of the Purdue enthusiasts is working out 
satisfactorily there. 

After visiting and investigating the pro- 
grams and facilities of more than thirty 
universities and colleges, I am convinced 
that the intramural directors are alert for 
new ideas and suggestions. This trend in 
the majority of cases is increasing the rec- 
reational opportunities of our students. A 
great need in the collegiate physical pro- 
gram is being filled in this manner. In- 
tramural sports are growing in popularity 
since the sports program is being made in- 
terésting to the students and they in turn 
are being equipped both physically and 
mentally to use leisure time profitably. 
“Tt pays to play.” 


The Fast-Break 


(Continued from page 15) 


to get the ball started up the court? Why 
not use a hook pass to players stationed 
outside the congested area or even tip the 
ball out to alert players if you like to 
gamble? We use but three men under 
the basket on defense, thereby avoiding 
the congestion and having two men to 
play the edges and on the alert for a 
quick-break. My contention is that if 
three men cannot retrieve the ball on re- 
bounds five will not. The players are 
drilled to recover the ball with their feet 
well spread, and before the offensive play- 
ers recover, the man with the ball leaps 
high in the air and hook-passes to one of 
his team mates outside. 

We use two types of fast-breaks up the 
floor, the three-lane both long and short 
pass-types and the cross-over, a name of 
my own coinage, fitting a type that I ex- 
plained in the June issue of the Athletic 
Journal. 

We, as coaches, drill the players in fun- 
damentals only to turn around and have 
them do things which we know are not 
sound fundamentally. These may be good 
basketball, when employed against a team 
using tactics which are not fundamentally 
correct. The three-lane type with men 
travelling away from the ball is not fun- 
damentally sound in that it involves much 
passing across the floor (except in the long 
pass system) and interceptions are fre- 
quent by alert defensive players. Too 
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many coaches use the fast-break only 
when they feel their offense catches the 
defense off guard and they have 2 on 1 or 
3 on 2, etc. I believe that the coach should 
try to meet the perfected type of defen- 
sive play and build accordingly. Natur- 
ally we must consider individual play as 
well as team play and particularly from 
«4 defensive angle. The success of a team 
naturally is governed by the caliber of the 
players but a system of play, whether it 
be the various types of fast or slow-break, 
spot or position-offense; man to man, zone 
or the various types of defense, must be 
such that it conforms to the ability of the 
players individually and as a team. The 
natural tendencies of the fast-break make 
it the type to fit the greatest number of 
situations and easiest for the players to 
handle if a definite system of play is used. 

The simplest form of a fast-break and 
one of the best offensively is the pass- 
and-cut. Naturally the offensive player 
must be versed well in fundamentals to 
draw the defensive player off balance. 
However, it is not necessary that the of- 
fensive player be fast, but it is important 
that he be alert and watch the defensive 
player closely, breaking at the psychologi- 
cal moment (reflex action) by passing and 
cutting quickly. 

The fast-break from interceptions is 
again reflex action. I never like to have 
my boys hold the ball but I want them to 
pass to the first team mate who is open, 
as quickly as possible. In passing we try 
to get rid of as much lost motion as pos- 
sible. It may look well to dribble, pivot 
and feint but we are interested in getting 
and keeping the ball on the move toward 
the basket as quickly as we can. We 
rarely dribble, except when going into the 
basket and are out ahead of the defense. 
We feel that passing is the fastest method 
of getting the ball to the basket and in it. 

On defense the fast-break or speed ele- 
ment may be used in playing the men 
all over the floor, rushing them, thereby 
throwing them off guard, and causing their 
passing to be hurried, giving the defensive 
players opportunities for interceptions or 
possibly tying up the ball in their end 
of the court. 

I sincerely believe that the fast-break 
type of game should be used at all times, 
with the possible exception of a stall in 
the closing moments of a game, and it 
should be used in every department of the 
game. If a definite system of play is 
evolved, I am sure that it will prove to 
be the simplest type to coach and to use, 
giving a greater percentage of wins and 
bringing in a larger attendance at the 
games. One must remember, too that it 
is not always necessary to have fast men 
but rather that it is necessary to use a 
system that will do away with lost mo- 
tion and employ fast reflex action for 
quick breaks. Then and only then can 
we have the real fast-break or speed type 
of game. 








L. R. Meyer—Texas Christian Coach and his Homelewn Power Mower 


Wir an enrollment of 10,000 students, a football coach 


has no easy job making and keeping the national headlines. 


But with a small school of only 800 students, the task 
becomes doubly difficult. 


Down in Fort Worth, Texas, L. R. Meyer, Coach of the 


Texas Horned Frogs, has done an outstanding job over a 
long period. Year after year his teams have made the front 


pages and stood off competition from schools ten times as large. 


So to Dutch Meyer and L. L. Dees, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, we say 


Congratulations on a fine 1938 Seaton 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


L. L. Dees, Supt. of Buildings and Grounds and his Toro Mowers 
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You Want 


SIZE 


So, the New Spalding Top- 
Flite “Last-Bilt” now has 


CHANNEL SEAMS 


Since 1891 and the days of Dr. Naismith, Spal- 
ding has been pioneering in basketball. The Top- 
Flite *“*Last-Bilt”’ was a Spalding contribution assur- 
ing perfect balance, truer flight, official size, shape 
and weight. Now with CHANNEL SEAMS, Spalding 
laboratory experts, assisted by coaches and leading 
players, have designed a ball that completes the proc- 
ess toward perfection. These CHANNEL SEAMS are 
a molded part of the ball. Acting in much the same 
way as rifling in a gun barrel, they give permanent 
perfect flight . . . carrying this great ball straight 
to the objective. The modern game demands per- 
fection. Put your team in the scoring bracket by 


putting this new ball into play. 


e. Ypalding +/ dia. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
* 


FIVE THINGS: 


in Basketball 


(Continued from page ¢) 


| was not a single act of discourtesy or razz- 
| ing. 

| Our college officials, who are, for the 
most part, young professional men and 
| businessmen of high type, should not be 
| forced to suffer the humiliation of being 
outraged and mentally coerced by howling 
mobs, who have lost their sporting 
decency. 


A Sympathetic Attitude of the 
Coach Toward the Officials 
That He Has Selected 


By A. F. Rupp 
University of Kentucky 

ASKETBALL is one of many games 

governed by rules which are inter- 
preted by the judgment of one or two of- 
ficials. The spectators at a basketball 
game are so close to the playing floor that 
they believe their judgment is as good as 
the official’s. In many cases the fans get 
an-entirely different angle on a play than 
the officials do, and disagree on their rul- 
ing. The natural reaction is a lusty boo 
by a few of the onlookers, immediately fol- 
lowed by the more doubtful ones. The re- 
sult sounds as if everyone present is 
against the ones who made the decision. 
This unsportsmanlike attitude is not in 
keeping with the wishes of any institution 
|of learning. How to improve this situa- 
tion is a big problem for athletic officials 
in a great many colleges and universities 
today. 

It seems to me that the sportsmanship 
at professional games in baseball, football, 
tennis, and basketball is much better than 
that at college games or other amateur 
contests. A boo is heard even here, now 
and then, but as a whole I have seen en- 
tire games played without a dissenting 
voice. Possibly we can learn something 
here. 

Some of the things which help improve 
sportsmanship on the part of the specta- 
tors at basketball games are; a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward officials by the 
coaches; true sportsmanship by the play- 
ers; securing competent officials; and edu- 
cation of the student body on sportsman- 
ship. 

When a decision is made by an official 
at a basketball game, the average doubt- 
ful spectator will look for two things; 
first, the reaction of the player who com- 
mitted the foul, and second, the reaction 
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of the coach. If the player takes the at- 
titude that he has been done an injustice 
by the official, the supporting fans are in 
fluenced by his actions and immediately 
believe that the officials are wrong. Ev- 
erybody makes mistakes, so do officials, 
but the players should be taught to ac- 
cept their judgment graciously. A coach's 
action on the bench governs the sports- 
manship of the spectators also. If he 
takes a critical attitude toward his op- 
ponents and officials, the same feeling is 
carried over to the spectators. The coach 
should remember that he placed his con- 
fidence in the officials when he agreed that 
they were to work the game. This brings 
us to the next point, the securing of com- 
petent officials. An official plays a very 
important part in the sportsmanship of the 
spectators at a basketball game. He must, 
of course, have good judgment and his ac- 
tion must give the players, the coach, and 
the spectators confidence in him. He 
must never be hesitant in his decisions and 
his actions should be such that everybody 
concerned will believe in him. Officials 
sometimes bring pressure on themselves by 
their attitude on the floor. They should 
work in a gracious manner in the calling 
of the decisions and should not visit. with 
the spectators along the sidelines. They 
should be well paid, so that competent men 
will be attracted to the profession. 

I feel also that the newspapers can help 
in this question of sportsmanship. The 
college papers can be of great help in con- 
trolling the student spectators. In sum- 
ming this up, I would say that it is a joint 
problem for all of us. Basketball is a 
great sport. Let us, who are its leaders, 
keep it just that. 


Booing Should Be Eliminated 


By C. S. Edmundson, 
University of Washington 
HE feeling between the coaches 
and players is in general very 
healthy. The same holds true to a 
very great degree between the officials and 
coaches as well as players. The officials 
are appointed by a commissioner. We 
make out a list of men acceptable and 
from this the appointments are made. 
The great criticism that I have is di- 
rected at spectators who persist in booing 
decisions that do not meet with their ap- 
proval at the moment. Unfortunately this 
word boo has almost become the American 
national yell. I am sure we all recall hav- 
ing heard during the last presidential cam- 
paign boos at the very mention of the 
name of the President of the United States, 
or the man selected as his opponent, as 
the outstanding individual of his particu- 
lar party. We of the athletic world are 
perhaps seriously responsible for this sit- 
uation which is now so general. I do not 
believe that it started in collegiate ranks 
but undoubtedly it passed through our 
ranks and has remained with us. I be- 
lieve that a concentrated effort on the part 
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of all connected with intercollegiate sports, 
and particularly basketball, in the way of 
a public campaign against this unhealthy 
situation might be very beneficial. We 
cannot expect a crowd to approve of all 
decisions always, and we must anticipate 
a spontaneous murmur of disapproval but 
I think we should work hard to eradicate 
this concentrated booing at our confer- 
ences. 


A Minimum of Unsportsmanlike 


Conduct at Pitt 


By Dr. H. C. Carlson 
University of Pittsburgh 


We have a minimum of unsportsman- 
like conduct at our basketball games. We 
try to further the idea that we are hosts 
to the officials and the visiting teams. A 
large sign reminds the spectators that our 
guests should be treated with ever) 
courtesy. There may be some occasions 
when an individual or a few individuals 
get out of line, but the well established 
idea of proper conduct weighs down on 
the individuals who are prone to assert 
themselves in an unruly manner. 

‘Fhe coach-student relationship can be 
a positive or negative influence. The coach 
with an excessive amount of acid or ego in 
his make-up can cause his student body to 
become nasty by devious suggestions. The 
tolerant coach may elicit a certain degree 
of tolerance and good will from his stu- 
dents toward the opposition. 

The situation is improving everywhere 
that we have visited. 


A Pamphlet Calls Attention to 
the Need of Sportsmanship 


By Roy Mundorff 
Georgia Tech 

Some years ago when the problem 
presented itself in other sections of the 
country, I thought that it would be a good 
idea at least to attempt to nip the thing 
in the bud. Fortunately, our gymnasium is 
arranged so that we put our student body 
on one side of the floor and the paying 
customers on the other side. We do not 
have end seats. 

Just before the games, we have had 
mimeographed pamphlets distributed 
among the students, stating that the prob- 
lem of sportsmanship might arise and that, 
if anything unfavorable occurred along 
these lines, it would be a reflection on our 
team as well as on the students. This 
pamphlet was possibly the reason why we 
have had little trouble with unsportsman- 
like conduct. 
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At one game I recall that two or three 
persons among the student body attempted 
booing but were voted down decidedly by 
the students surrounding them. 

In conclusion, I would state that we plan 
again to distribute the pamphlets em- 
phasizing that anything unfavorable would 
cast a reflection on our school as a whole. 


An Appeal by the Director or a 
Member of the Coaching Staff 


Is Effective 
By H. G. ye 4 
University of Alabama 

We have had very little trouble with 
the sportsmanship problem of players and 
spectators here. Frankly, I believe that, 
in the majority of cases of poor sports- 
manship, it is the fault of the home coach 
or athletic department. 

It has been our custom here, if booing 
or other unnecessary noise occurred dur- 
ing a game, for either the director or some 
other member of our coaching staff to stop 
the game and ask the spectators to have 
the courtesy to refrain from any display 
of unsportsmanlike conduct. Our crowd 
has always responded very favorably to 
such a request. Newspaper editorials along 
the same lines are also very effective. 


The Attitude of Team and Coach 
By Berl Huffman 
exas Tech 

We have been concerned with the prob- 
lem of unsportsmanlike conduct at our 
institution, but not to the extent that 
many schools have. We do not feel that 
booing and other unsportsmanlike acts can 
ever be completely abolished, but at our 
institution, we are putting forth every ef- 
fort to reduce them to a minimum. Some 
means of stimulating proper attitudes have 
been; the daily newspaper, the school 
paper; and school officials have talked at 
pep rallies and student convocations. All 
these help, but the attitude of the coach 
and team during a game are the greatest 
help in creating a wholesome attitude 
among the spectators. 


Sportsmanship Aided 
by the Local Press 


By W. A. Witte 
University of Wyoming 


While we have not been disturbed to 
any great extent in this conference by un- 
sportsmanlike conduct on the part of the 
spectators, I feel that in some schools it 
is getting to be a greater problem each 
year. 

In our own institution we have had 
nothing but the finest kind of co-opera- 
tion in this respect from both the stu- 
dents and the outside spectators. We have 
curtailed any undesirable actions on the 
part of the spectators at the first of each 
season by having the Director of Athletics 
make a little talk early in the game, if 
the occasion for such arises, on sports- 
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manship in athletics, and we have our 
local newspapers give all the publicity pos- 
sible in regard to the conduct of the 
spectators and their courtesy to the visit- 
ing teams and officials. 


Good Sportsmanship, the Coach’s 
Responsibility 


By F. F. Twogood 
University of Idaho 


We have the problem of unsportsman- 
like conduct as I believe every section of 
the country has, and we sincerely feel that 
it is up to the coaches and university of- 
ficials to take every step possible to keep 
the game on the high plane that it de- 
serves. 

I feel that the conduct of the crowd is 
nearly as much a responsibility of the 
coach as is the conduct of his players. I 
have found that an editorial in the school 
paper, written by the coach, has been of 
great help. In this editorial, I have made 
it plain that the officials working the Uni- 
versity of Idaho games have been chosen 
by the Northern Division Commissioner 
with my approval. I make it plain that 
these men are of character beyond re- 
proach, honest and hard-working, whose 
purpose is to eall as few fouls as pos- 
sible, keep the game clean and well-played 
according to the rules, and in short, make 
every effort by their actions to give the 
public an hour of enjoyable entertainment. 
If there is any reason for a sudden out- 
burst of disapproval on the part of the 
spectators, it should be shown toward the 
eoach and not toward the officials, as the 
coach is directly responsible for his offi- 
cials’ personnel. 

I have taken occasion to put this 
thought before the spectators through the 
loud speaker system before the game gets 
under way. There is an excellent response 
to such a plea. 

There is no doubt that the attitude of 
the plavers themselves toward the officials 
has a great deal to do with the attitude of 
the crowd. When a display of disapproval 
on the part of a player is shown, the crowd 
naturally voices its protest. The coach is 
again responsible for this. 

It is a known fact that perhaps 80 per 
cent of the fou's today are committed by 
the defensive player. It is up to the coach 
to spend more time on individual and team 
defense and upon coaching according to the 
rules of the game. 

I think that one of the worst mistakes 
made by university officials is to open the 
doors to the gymnasium or field house 
early, and allow the crowd to sit from two 
to three hours with no entertainment. 
They become tired and restless. When the 
game starts they take their surliness out 
on the officials. We remedy this at Idaho 
by having a preliminary game in order to 
keep the crowd interested and in good 
spirits. It has achieved wonderful results. 

In our conference, we make it plain to 


the officials that they are not mere foul- 
callers. They must be courteous to the 
players, to the coaches and to the crowd. 
They must display a personality of con- 
fidence and ability immediately upon their 
arrival on the court. They must remain 
in the background as much as _ possible 
The fans come to see the boys play and 
not to watch the officials. The officials are 
only one part of it all and must realize 
this. 

Basketball on the Pacific Coast is grow- 
ing rapidly. I can say with confidence that 
it will be only a short period until our 
crowds will rival those of the Big Ten. In 
fact, our problem now is trying to ac- 
commodate crowds of seven and eight 
thousand in buildings of four and five 
thousand capacity. 


The Officials of Each Institution 
Responsible 


By Forrest B. Cox 
University of Colorado 


I am glad to report that we have not 
had the problem of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct on the part of the spectators in our 
school. Our school officials have been very 
diligent in stamping out any action that 
borders on unsportsmanlike conduct on 
the part of the student body. Last year 
was the first season of basketball under 
the newly formed conference, known as 
the Big Seven. We have had basketball re- 
lations with three of these schools over a 
long period. Three of the schools in the 
newly formed conference are new but | 
doubt if there would be any reason to be- 
lieve, as rivalry grows keener with these 
three new institutions, that we would be 
bothered with unsportsmanship on_ the 
part of the crowd. I think that, in some 
conferences where there has been keen 
rivalry over a long period, there has grown 
a very strong feeling on the part of the 
spectators which has resulted in unsports- 
manlike conduct. If we did have this prob- 
lem in our school, or conference, I feel 
that it would be the duty of the officials 
of each institution to correct such con- 
duct. 


The Big Ten Conference Definitely 


Approves of the Endeavor of the 
National Basketball Coaches 


Association 
By N. H. Norgren 
University of Chicago 
Secretary, 1938-39, Big Ten Basketball Coaches 
Group 


At their rules interpretation meeting on 
the fourth of December, the Western Con- 
ference basketball coaches will study and 
discuss the principles and means for the 
improvement of sportsmanship at basket- 
ball games as adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches. 

The National Association has been keen- 
ly active in an effort to impress upon their 
members the necessity of conscientious and 
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thoughtful endeavor, individually and col- | 


lectively, towards a more complete appre- 
ciation of a high ideal of sportsmanship by 
the coach, the players and the spectators. 





To this end, they have adopted the Bas- | 


ketball Coaches Creed. In addition, the 


committee for ethics has presented a com- | 


prehensive code to the association mem- | 


bers for guidance and help in their effort 


| 


to bring about the desired improvement. | 
It is hoped that the efforts of the mem- | 


bers of the association will have an in- | 
fluence for a national movement to im- | 


prove the general sportsmanship at bas- 
ketball games. 

The Western Conference coaches are 
members of the National Association and, 


therefore, are definitely behind the endeav- | 


or to see that our games shall be played 
under commendable circumstances. 


A Supervisor of Athletic 


Relationships in St. Louis 
By A. R. Van Lehsten 
Soldan High School 


Large gatherings in sport and economic 
projects are becoming more and more 
prevalent without a day passing in which 
the press records distressing unsportsman- 
like exhibitions of adult assemblies. Hence, 
it is absurd not to realize that every school 
has the problem of training conduct in 
mass activities. 

Our administration, here in St. Louis, 
recognizes the responsibility and has re- 
cently, and for the first time, appointed an 
official whose prime duty is the supervi- 
sion of athletic relationships, in all its 
phases, between the various schools. 

Thus far, informal lectures have been 
instituted in our general assemblies, the 
effect of which has been decidedly marked 
at our football games the past season. It 
is hoped that this program will expand 
through the curriculum until sportsman- 
ship training is absolute. 


An Intelligent Understanding of 
~ Game Helpful 


y James E. Dardis 
High’ School, Anamosa, Iowa 

In my opinion, two factors are largely 
responsible for unsportsmanlike conduct 
of crowds at basketball games. The first 
is ignorance of the rules and of the finer 
points of the game. We have helped this 
situation by inviting the students and 
townspeople to a demonstration and scrim- 
mage. The members of the varsity squad 
execute dribbles, pivots, passes, screens, 
blocks, fouls and types of defense. The 
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Two great books about the sports you'll 


play, coach or watch this winter 





4 This shows two ways 
your wings can turn a 
rebound into a goal 


ICTURES like these, showing step-by- 

step how the stars win games help make 
Red Dutton’s new book about Hockey a 
practical one for coach, player or specta- 
tor. What's the surest way to trap a 
goalie? . . . What are the six best de- 
fense plays? . . . How do the champions 
train themselves in attack, defense, pass- 
ing, stick handling, —— poke 
and body checking? . . . Questions like 
these Red Dutton answers out of twenty 
years’ experience in big league hockey. To 
have his book is to coach, play, or enjoy 
the game better than ever before. With 32 


by Mervyn (Red) Duttom = paces oF ILLUSTRATIONS, and many 
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Manager, New York Americans diagrams. Price, $2.00. 
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Fastest Game on Earth 


What’s wrong with this play? > 


OU'D know at a glance whether these players are 

in position for a scoring play, after reading Dr. H 
Clifford Carlson’s new book about basketball. As 
Head Basketball Coach at Pitt, he has turned out win- 
ning teams by methods others copy. Now he tells 
the secret of how he does it. Dr. Carlson's BASKET- 
BALL tells the inside story of the attack which 
started the ‘‘systems” in basketball, with a clear and 
complete explanation of his “reverse offense” which 
startled the court world last year. Many action pic- 
tures help you put his knowledge to work for you. 
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by H. Clifford Carlson, M.D. 
Head Basketball Coach, University of Pittsburgh 
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The 1938-39 Athletic 
Journal Contest 


HE interest taken by coaches in 

the contests of the last two years 
prompts the announcement of 
another contest for this year. The 
articles written by the winners of these 
contests have been published and have 
given many coaches valuable suggestions. 

The contest this year is limited to the 
subject of basketball and is based upon 
the twenty-five or more basketball articles 
that have appeared and will appear in the 
issues from September 1938 through 
March 1939. 

The contestants’ articles may be writ- 
ten upon one or any number of the articles 
appearing in these issues. They must ex- 
plain in detail the uses the contestants 
have made of the article or articles in their 
coaching. 

The article should be from 1,000 to 
1,500 words in length. The prizes are: 
First, $30.00; Second, $20.00; Third, 
$15.00 and Fourth, $10.00. 

Entries to be considered must bear a 
postmark not later than April 1, 1939. 
Each manuscript must bear the name and 
address of the writer and the name of the 
school in which the writer coaches. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten and double 
spaced. 

For further particulars, watch for de- 
tailed announcements in future issues of 
this publication or write to: 

Contest Editor, 
The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








coach impresses upon the spectators the 
difficult task of the official. Provided 
with such information, the spectator will 
be inclined to enjoy the game more and 
criticize less. 

The second cause for unsportsmanlike 
conduct, in a large measure, rests with 
the coach. His behavior on the bench is 
watched by the crowd. If he exercises 
self-control, the townspeople will not be- 
come nearly so rowdy. The coach cannot 
help the situation by becoming wrought 
up. He should wait until after the game 
if he has reason to disapprove of an offi- 
cial. He may then revoke future contracts 
with him. 

In the past two years I can recall only 
one mild boo for an official. 


A Good Sportsman Never Boos 





By Francis Montague 
High School, Wh Wy 


I have been associated with some of the 
outstanding basketball teams in this part 
of Wyoming, both as coach and as an of- 
ficial. Several towns have bad reputations 
for booing decisions. The officials and 
coaches of several schools around here 
have been working on the idea of having 
large signs in their gymnasiums, “A good 
sportsman never boos. Are you a good 
sportsman?” 

In addition to this, I am suggesting that, 
two or three times a season before the 
game starts, the official give a brief ex- 
planation of fouls for the specators’ bene- 
fit. This seems to have a good effect on 
the crowd. 


Training in Officiating at 
The University of California 


By Heber Newsom 


4 NAHE Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Califor- 
nia is rather fortunate in that it has 

two intramural leagues in operation dur- 

ing the fall semester. The basketball 
league, which is conducted by the intra- 
mural sports director, has twenty-two 
teams competing over a period of twelve 
weeks, during which time over two hun- 
dred games are played. The football 
league, which is conducted under the joint 
directorship of the Associated Students 
and the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, has thirty-five fraternity and non- 

fraternity organizations competing in a 

single elimination schedule. 

The Department of Physical Education, 
I say again, is fortunate because the ex- 
istence of these two leagues during the past 
four years has made it possible for our 
physical education majors to receive some 
valuable experience in a required course on 
The Officiating of Football and Basket- 
ball. 

The nature of the officiating in brief is 
this. The members of the class meet each 
Wednesday night for lectures on the me- 
chanics of officiating, demonstrations, 
study of the rules and their interpreta- 
tions, a weekly quiz on the rules, a round 
table discussion and comments on errors 
of omission and commission that occurred 
in games of the previous week. Further- 
more, every week each member of the class 
is requited to referee a basketball game 
and act as a football official, the positions 
of referee, umpire, head linesman and field 
judge being rotated each time. 

In addition to these league games, some 
members of the class have the opportunity 
to officiate in high school practice football 
games, While others have a chance to ref- 
eree the University of California varsity 
practice basketball games, local club 
games, industrial and church league 


games. The Department of Physical Edu- 
catiOn maintains an employment bureau 
under my direction whereby capable stu- 
dent officials have the opportunity to offi- 
ciate in various industrial, club and church 
leagues. Each winter several students are 
thus enabled to earn a considerable sum 
of money. 

There are certain short-comings which 
are common to many beginners in football 
officiating. These are noticed, corrected, 
and before the season ends a distinct im- 
provement is evidenced. 

Here are some of the difficulties with 
which a student is confronted while he is 
learning how to referee in basketball : 

1. Lack of decisiveness and authority in 

blowing of the whistle. 

2. Calling out the decisions in a loud 
tone of voice. 

3. Detecting traveling with the ball in 
connection with the one-two-count 
stop and the pivot. 

4. Preventing the game from 

wild.” 
5. Seeing fouls committed under the 
basket. 
6. Tossing the ball to the correct height 
on a jump ball. 
Calling fouls made by the dribbler 
or on him. 

8. Assuming the attitude of being cheer- 
ful, yet business-like, toward the 
players. 

This laboratory work has a real value 
for the student, because it develops his 
confidence, teaches him how to get along 
with a group of players in competition 
and manage them, stimulates his game 
sense and judgment, and gives him an in- 
sight into the habits, reactions and emo- 
tions of individuals when they are under 
the stress of competition. 

From my own observation, I am prone 
to say that students who have played bas- 
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ketball and football extensively have an 
easier time in progressing as officials than 
those who have played but little. How- 
ever, whether or not a student capitalizes 


on his ability as an official by working | 


games for monetary profit, the experience 
gained is a distinct help to him in his 
teaching when he goes into the field 


Scoring Charts 


(Continued from page 21) 


allowances for points scored because of 
legitimate and necessary switching. How- 
ever, even this point may be easily ascer- 
tained if experienced recorders are avail- 
able. One additional advantage of Chart 
2 is that it is useful for the inexperienced 
coach who wishes to check on his judg- 
ment before making substitutions. 

As far as the actual recording of these 
charts is concerned, any interested ani 
observant spectator can do it. The very 
simplicity of them makes for great ac- 
curacy in the data that they record. | 
have tried to include only the things which 
really interest me, and not additional 
things which make for inaccuracy and 
complicacy. Here at Ursinus we use ma- 
jors and minors in physical education and 
coaching-course students for charting. 
We feel that this bit of practice and ob- 
serving will enhance their own coaching 
ability. Each student has charge of one 
chart. I assign one student to each of my 
players and give him Chart 2. The stu- 
dent records the shots taken, rebounds re- 
trieved, etc. by that particular player, 
and as the half ends he quickly totals his 
various columns and brings the sheet to 
me. When the second half begins I re- 
turn the sheet and he repeats the pro- 
cedure during the second half. As a rule 
[ usually have two men, seated apart, 
chart the opponents’ shots. Using Chart 
1, these recorders put the number of the 
player down on the chart when that play- 
er shoots for a field goal. If the shooter 
makes a goal, they draw a circle around 
his number. The dots, representing shots 
on the individual charts, Chart 2, and the 
numbers, representing shots on Chart 1, 
are placed on a spot approximating the 
floor position from which they were taken. 
On both charts a circle denotes a shot 
made. At the end of the half and at the 
end of the game the recorders of Chart 1 
tabulate the shots taken and the shots 
made by each man who has played for 
the opponents. We do not bother these 
recorders with fouls as they may be seen 
in the last line on Chart 2. It may be 
noted, too, that the field goals totaled by 
a certain number, 17, for instance on 
Chart 1 should equal the field goals to- 
taled by the player wearing that number 
(17) and caught by the recorder of that 
player on Chart 2. This fact may be used 
by the coach if he wishes to check on the 
accuracy of his recorders. 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . - Employs the 
medern telescopic principle of operation . +. Oc- 
cupies minimum floor area when “nested” thus 
freeing valuable floor space for class use .. . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 
new gymnasiums . . . One hundred per cent 
“Medart”’ “* by the oldest manufacturer of 
—.* — basketball backstops, 
ockers, lockero playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 


Write for Catalog GS-2 
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Occupying practically a 
an entire square block, =. 


rising 25 stories high, . “ = 


and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
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Chicago. 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 


big men. 


® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 
® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 


orchestra. 
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LeRoy N. Mills 


EROY N. MILLS has demonstrated for the last time the sim 

“'? of his teaching—how to kick the American Foot 

all. He was called to leave us just as he had becom« 

well known in a position to do the most for the youth ot 
America. 

No man in this generation has made as important a contri- 
bution to the safety of the game of football. He not only dem- 
onstrated kicking, but worked out the scientific method of teach- 
ing boys how to control a football and themselves. In training 
boys to control a kicked football, he helped them to make famous 
college teams, when their size and weight would have relegated 
them to cross country. By emphasizing the effectiveness of the 

uick kick, Mr. Mills took some of the punch and drive out of 
the attack and substituted the individual foot, bringing about 
certain deception so important to the thrills of the game. This 
substitution has opened up the defense and diversified the of- 
fense, thereby making a safer game. 

It has amazed me to realize that a man with no knowledge Re ac' J 
of anatomy or body mechanics could have analyzed the skill of or Hi: 
kicking he did. "a of the penetra methods of 1, v3 H . High Student 
analysis which he developed to adjust boys to his method of in ymnasium 
kicking agree with the best advice specialists in the field of body 


mechanics. If he had had a background of this scientific knowl- ae Cue ( Mar Pupil at 

edge, he would have developed his science sooner. He put it eet “Junior High 

together by trial and error. He left, however, a scientific method. \ ing’ t¢” Hospital 
Physical educators owe him a debt that can never be repaid. . 

He has left them the result of his research—his skill. He left h um fi 

the only book that has ever been written about kicking the clock Col about 9-2, 


American Football. He also left a philosophy about the game 
as he saw it—a way of American life—a means of teaching char- 
acter, good sportsmanship and life as it should be. 

Through the ten years of our association, I have never heard 


“s-.'s Street Was taken to “the 
city 4mbulance 


hospital in ; 
Prof. =e 


him refuse to teach a boy, a coach, or college man all that he the school * an’ Principal of 
knew about the skill of kicking. | 2 Sones Wag poe ipa Young 

Some idea of the bigness of his character can be obtained from : bas ketball class and te =< 
an article by George Trevor in The New York Sun. ‘‘Mills loved el Breoeep. 22d tell while “ =~ 
Princeton as few men have ever done, but his devotion to his ket. In ‘— towards the — 
Alma Mater did not prevent him from spreading the gospel ¢/ his head on thes youth struck 
of controlled kicking throughout the intercollegiate realm. . Po attending — 

“The boys of America lost a real friend when Mills died. ‘e i. ‘Tay Pictures wera eald 
In his pleasant home at Scarsdale he kept open house for high exact ae to deternging = 
school and college youngsters. At the end of a hard day at the juries, "* °f the : 4 


law office, Roy was never too tired to take a bunch of kids out 
on the high school field and coach them until it was too dark 
to see the ball. 

“Friends and close associates had suggested to Roy that he 
should take it easy, but he said, ‘I must keep faith with the 
boys.” ”” 

And so the story of a great-hearted sportsman ends as he 
would have wished it—back home at Princeton when the leaves 
were turning orange and football was in the air; back in the 
locker room, with his kicking shoes laced up and a smile on his 
lips, says Mr. Trevor in The Sun. 

Those of us to whom he taught his skill and his method must 
carry on. Every physical educator who wishes to help boys to 
the enjoyment of a healthy interest in kicking a football, as out- 
of-door recreation, will want to follow Mr. Mills’ example. They 
should create in their students a healthy respect for the “‘antics 
of the prolate spheroid,” as this great teacher did in his pupils. 
Let’s make the game of football demonstrate those ideals of 
sportsmanship, democracy and self control that Roy, as he was 
affectionately called by all who knew him, held so high, so that 
he shall not have lived in vain. 

When a little fellow is enabled to make the team because he 
has learned to control himself and then the ball, the spirit of 
Mr. Mills will be directing that ball to the “Mills’ Corner” or 
between the uprights for the fun and glory that is football. 

EDWARD J. STOREY. 
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es “i Twenty years ago 


pu "the reconditioning of athletic 

vt, uniforms'' was unheard of—football equip- 
ment was stored away just as it came back from the players 
who wore it. Covered with mud, lime and reeking with odor 

of perspiration, it was put away—and issued again to players the 
following season. Unsanitary, yes — but what could schools do 
about it? No commercial cleaner dared to tackle the problem, 
but the IVORY SYSTEM did, and thereby created this Re- 
conditioning Industry. Pioneers we were then—Lead- 
ers we are today in this Reconditioning Industry 
—The Oldest, Largest and Foremost busi- 
ness of its kind in the World. 















In our monthly publication, "THE OBSERVER," we 
pass on to the coaches and to the athletic directors 
of America vital information which we have ac- 
quired in our many years of experience in the 
salvaging of countless thousands of articles of 
athletic equipment. You can be placed on “THE 
OBSERVER" mailing list for the asking. 
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